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Heavy Responsibility for the War 
Placed Upon German Teachers 


To the extent that the great mass of German teachers did not take a firm and 
open stand against the spread of Nazi principles in Germany after the advent of 
Hitler, they are responsible for the war in which we are now engaced. 


Such was the thoughtful judgment 
given by Harald Land, a refugee teacher 
from Norway, to the staff of the U. S. 
Office of Education at a meeting held 
January 26. 


Three Shifts a Day 

“Norwegian teachers,” Mr. Land con- 
tinued, “were determined not to follow 
their example.” The course pursued by 
the teachers of Norway, therefore, was 
based on the principle of keeping the 
schools open as long as possible in order 
that the next generation might not be 
illiterate, but to be ready to close the 
schools rather than to teach Nazi prin- 
ciples. On invasion, many schools were 
turned into barracks for the Nazi sol- 
diers. But the teachers held school in 
private homes and anywhere they could 
for three shifts a day from 6 o’clock in 
the morning to 10 at night. 

When the Quisling puppet government 
representing not over 1 percent of the 
people of Norway was set up in 1940, the 
teachers were faced with the dilemma of 
taking an oath of loyalty or facing dis- 
missal. Legal fiction gave a way out. 
When the teachers agreed to support the 
“lawful government” it was with their 
fingers crossed for the Government in 
exile in London; not for that of Quisling 
at home. 

Teachers are watched more closely 
than any other group in Norway. Hitler 
and his followers know what if the “New 
Order” is to last, the coming generation 
must be inculcated with the Nazi doc- 
trines. In February 1942, the Nazi teach- 
ers association was organized in Norway. 
The request that all teachers become 


members of the association was met by 
13,000 letters from teachers refusing 
membership in the organization. ~ The 
story of the courageous stand taken by 
the teachers is well known. Ten percent 
of them were rounded up and sent to the 
North of Norway. 

At schools where instructior. was later 
resumed, the teachers read their pledge 
to the pupils promising: “I will not call 
upon you to do anything which I regard 
as wrong. Nor will I teach you any- 
thing which I regard as not conforming 
with the truth. I will, as I have done 
heretofore, let my conscience be my 
guide, and I am confident that I shall 
then be in step with the great majority of 
the people who have entrusted to me the 
duties of an educator.” 


**Almost’’ An Excess of Patriotism 


The attempt to force the teachers to 
join an association to the principles of 
which they could not subscribe was at last 
given up. Schools were opened for a short 
while, but now again they are closed. 

With reference to the pupils, Mr. Land 
said that out of 600 pupils at the sec- 
ondary school in Norway of which he was 
teacher of English, German, and physi- 
cal education, only 5 or 6 could not be 
fully trusted. “If our students had not 
been so loyal, it would have been harder 
for us.” He stated further that there is 
almost an excess of patriotism, which in 
itself is apt to cause the displeasure of 
the Nazi rulers. This loyalty and patri- 
otism expresses itself in every phase of 
school work. 


Continued on column 1, page 11 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing wartimes, 


Some Convention Dates for the Month 


Place and date of meetings of various 
national educational organizations to be 
held in near future: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL 
Scuoots. Chicago, Ill., March 15-17. 


Cuitp Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
New York, N. Y., March 1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
DEANS AND MREGISTRARS IN NEGRO 
Scuoots. Nashville, Tenn., March 
23-25, 


NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SEconpDARY ScHooLs. Chicago, IIl., 
March 22-27. 


* National educational organizations wish 

ing to have their meetings listed in this col- 
umn shouid send the date and place of meet- 
ing to: EpucaTIoNn For Vicrory, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


AASA Canceled 


Doubtless, you have already received 
information that the American Associa. 
tion of School Administrators has can- 
celed the seventy-third annual conven- 
tion which was arranged for St. Louis, 
February 26-—March 2. 

“It is with extreme regret that we must 
announce the cancelation of the seventy- 
third annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
which was to have been held in St. Louis, 
February 26-March 2, 1943. A letter 
just received from the Office of Defense 
Transportation makes this action un- 
avoidable,” reads the announcement 
made by Homer W. Anderson, president, 
and S. D. Shankland, executive secretary 
of the association. 





“Rationing” Medical 
Service 


Medical services for the duration of 
the war and for several years there- 
after will be “rationed,” Dr. George 
Baehr, of the United States Public Health 
Service, and Chief of the Medical Divi- 
sion, Office of Civilian Defense, recently 
announced, according to an O. W. I. 
release. 

Witk thousands of doctors and nurses 
already in the armed services and more 
leaving every day, Dr. Baehr said, the 
“luxury” medical attention to which 
Americans have been accustomed will be 
eliminated. 


Medical ‘‘Luxuries’’ 


Some of the “luxuries,” he said, are: 
The full-time attention in a hospital 
of one or two private nurses, if the na- 
ture of the illness is such that the nurse 
can attend other patients in nearby 
rooms; going to a hospital just for a 
“rest” or for clinical diagnosis that could 
be made by visits to doctors’ offices; and 
calling a doctor to the home when the 
patient could be taken safely to the doc- 
tor’s office or could be treated by some- 
one in the home folluwing telephone 
instructions. 

Suggestions given by Dr. Baehr for 
rationing available medical service in- 
clude (1) call on the doctor at times 
when those who must work specified 
hours are not calling; (2) do as much 
of the consulting with the family doctor 
as possible over the telephone; (3) don’t 
expect the doctor the minute he is called; 
(4) help educate people to do some things 


for themselves; and (5) don’t Gemand or 
expect luxury services. 

Dr. Baehr predicted as his personal 
opinion that the need for sensible ration- 
ing of medical services would continue 
for several years after the war. “It ap- 
pears now,” he said, “that during the 
immediate reconstruction period follow- 
ing the war occupation of many coun- 
tries by the armed forces of the United 
Nations will be necessary to keep peace 
and order. Many of the countries we 
will have to occupy have never had 
adequate sanitary or medical conditions. 
In others the best doctors will have been 
killed or used up by the enemy. In all 
these places, American doctors, nurses, 
and laboratory workers must go along to 
protect the health of our forces. This 
means providing enough medical service 
so that the health conditions in those 
countries as a whole can be controlled.” 


More Volunteer Workers Needed 


In spite of the war drain on American 
doctors and nurses, Dr. Baehr states that 
adequate health and sanitation facili- 
ties will be maintained in this country. 
Careful watch is being kept that too 
many doctors are not taken from any 
community, and thousands of civilian 
defense workers are being trained to 
work as nurse’s aides, hospital assistants, 
and in other capacities. 

Although there are more than 75,000 
nurse’s aides now in service or in process 
of training, he said, there is need for two 
or three times that many volunteer 
workers. Mobilization of such volun- 
teers was urged as one of the most effec- 
tive jobs which could be done by State 

_ and local defense councils. 
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War Manpower Problem as 
Related to Counseling and 


Personnel Work 


Report on Working Conference of Officials of Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Heeding the wishes of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
which includes 12 national organizations 
engaged in guidance and personnel work, 
converted its 1943 convention into a 
working conference of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. Meeting in New York 
City January 15-18, the conferees, with 
the aid of more than a score of Govern- 
ment consultants, explored major facets 
of the war manpower problem as related 
to counseling and personnel work. 

The first session dealt with the topic 
“Pre-service Guidance. Maj. Harold C. 
Bingham, Classification and Enlisted 
Replacement Branch of the War Depart- 
ment, emphasized the importance of pre- 
paring young men for interviews at Army 
tlassification centers. The speedy and 
correct assignment of selectees could be 
greatly facilitated, he said, if they were 
ready to talk intelligently and fully about 
their past educational and work back- 
grounds, their aptitudes, interests, 
hobbies, and other significant factors. 

Lt. Comdr. Earl McGrath, Bureau of 
Personnel of the Navy Department, 
asserted that the Navy is primarily in- 
terested in preinduction instruction in 
such basic subjects as mathematics and 
English rather than in incomplete work 
experience. The Navy, he said, prefers 
train its own men in occupational 


specialties against proper educational 
backgrounds. 


Six Million Civilians Shifted 


Charles P. Taft, Assistant Director of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
sated at the second session that approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 civilians have been 
shifted from one American locality to 
another as a result of the war. Speak- 
ing of the problems created in boom 
towns by the great multiplication of pop- 
Wation, he remarked that relationships 
vetween incoming workers and perma- 
tent residents are proving particularly 
toublesome in rural areas in which war 
plants have been established. 

“In-service Guidance of Youth” was 
the topic for discussion at a third session. 
Discussing the needs of the Army for 
pecialists, Lt. Col. F. J. Agee, Personnel 


Research Section, War Department, 
mentioned the following fields of work 
in which the Army requirement rate now 
exceeds the occurrence rate: Clerical 
(typing and stenography); aircraft me- 
chanics; ammunition men; armament 
makers and gunsmiths; telephone and 
telegraph installation and maintenance; 
telegraph operators; electrical; food 
trades (bakers, cooks, meat cutters) ; in- 
struction and training; marine opera- 
tion; medical technicians; veterinary 
medicine; motor repair and mainte- 
nance; musical; photography; radio 
operators; salvage men and inspectors; 
stationary engineers; surveying; utilities. 

Among fields in which there are now 
overages of personnel, Colonel Agee men- 
tioned accounting and finance; public- 
ity; construction and repair; drafting; 
motor transportation; sheet metal work- 
ers; shop mechanics. 

Lt. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel of the Navy Department, indi- 
cated the Navy’s need for enlisted per- 
sonnel with ability to do accurate, simple 
mathematics; mechanical aptitude and 
experience; typing skill; electrical and 
radio experience; diesel engine experi- 
ence or training; knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing; experience or training as cooks or 
bakers; almost any kind of aviation ex- 
perience or training in combination with 
any of the above skills. 


Specific Figures Needed 


Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, deplored the general 
terms in which demand for trained per- 
sonnel is stated by many industries and 
the armed forces. Industry makes broad 
appeals for more women chemists, engi- 
neers, physicists, dietitians, and other 
workers, thus stirring up secondary 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country to urge training in fields in which 
only a limited number of workers may 
be required, he said. If the schools were 
given specific figures as to industry’s 
needs on a local basis, if they knew that 
a certain percentage of their graduates 
must enter a certain field of work, coun- 
seling, recruitment, and training of stu- 
dents for war service would be greatly 
facilitated. 


The armed forces, Mr. Jager sug- 
gested, should be more specific in outlin- 
ing the kinds of skills required of the men 
whom they induct. If simple arithmetic 
is demanded in certain Army and Navy 
specialties, the schools should not be led 
into intensifying training in higher 
mathematics for the bulk of their stu- 
dents. Moreover, he continued, certain 
types of training should be conducted 
only in schools thet are equipped to offer 
such instruction rather than encouraged 
in all types of educational institutions 
all over the country. 

In a session on “Post-service Guidance 
of Youth,” Bertha Nienburg, Assistant 
Director, Women’s Bureau, stressed that 
industry’s record of discrimination 
against women following the first World 
War is an important factor in discour- 
aging young women from seeking train- 
ing in professional fields that are nor- 
mally cldsed to them. If industry, she 
stated, is desirous of accelerating the 
training of women for war service, it 
Should be prepared to sit around the 
table with educators and propose a pro- 
gram of future action whereby the girls 
who are to be trained for war industries 
will be given some reasonable assurance 
of employment in industry after the war. 


Occupational! Rehabilitation 
Considered 


E. G. Williamson, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee to the Army Institute 
for Correspondence Study and to the 
Education Branch of the Special Services 
Division, United States Army, revealed 
that a plan for occupational rehabilita- 
tion of soldiers is now being considered 
by the Army. The proposal contemplates 
the appointment of guidance officers who 
will interview, test, and counsel service- 
men in terms of education and employ- 
ment after their demobilization. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Williamson, men now en- 
gaged in Army personnel classification 
or assignment or as Army psychologists 
will be selected for the work of post-war 
guidance. 

At least 1242 million American workers 
will be displaced upon the cessation of 
hostilities, said A. F. Hinrichs, acting 
chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
He estimated a displacement of at least 
74% millions now in the armed forces 
and a minimum of 5 millions now em- 
ployed in war industries that will close 
at the end of the war. Cautioning coun- 
selors to exercise care in encouraging 
youth to seek post-war opportunities in 
aviation and shipbuilding, he said that 
full employment at the end of the war 
must be achieved through export of 
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American capital, goods or through stim- 
ulation of the demand for consumers 
goods in the domestic market. He ex- 
pressed the belief that full employment 
would be attained through a combination 
of the two. 

Training facilities in mechanical 
trades are now being greatly over- 
extended in terms of post-war needs, Dr. 
Hinrichs pointed out. The largest 
shrinkage of employment after the war 
will be in metal work. The journeymen 
workers—those who will have developed 
well-rounded skills and adaptability to 
new situations—will be best off. Single 
operation workers will be severely handi- 
capped. There is no job security or per- 
manent cash value in a job that can be 
learned in 6 weeks or even 6 months, he 
said. 

Reinhold Schairer, Director of Re- 
search, U. S. Committee on Education 
Reconstruction, warned that present 
over-emphasis on professional training 
under the impetus of war needs might 
lead to serious disillusionment of youth 
in the post-war period. Dr. Schairer, 
who was head of the central office for 
student self-help, scholarships, and 
guidance for German universities prior 
to the Nazi regime, recalled that 4 or 5 
years after the last war there was a great 

oversupply of professionally trained col- 
lege youth, particularly in the liberal 
professions, in European’ countries. 
This, he added, no doubt contributed to 
the great unrest that prevailed in 
Europe. 


RADIO 


Special Washington's Birthday 
Broadcast 


A State-wide broadcast from Mount 
Vernon on February 22, will be directed 
to the schools of Virginia as the grand 
finale of their Schools-at-War Mobiliza- 
tion. State Superintendent of Schools 
Dabney S. Lancaster has requested that 
every school in the State listen to the 
broadcast at 9:45 on the morning of the 
22d. Local stations have agreed to pick 
up the program, and schools are being 
equipped with radios for the special oc- 
casion. 

Headed by Francis S. Chase, executive 
secretary of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, the Schools-at-War Mobiliza- 
tion has been an intensive campaign to 
enlist every school in the State in the 
War Savings Program. The birthdays 
of Lee, Lincoln, and Washington were se- 
lected to mark the campaign. 

At the final radio ceremonies Governor 
Darden and Dr. Lancaster will address 
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the schools and present the Liberty 
Brick award. At the same time a review 
of school wartime activities will be pre- 
sented. 


Network Programs Deal With 
Children in Wartime 


Both the Blue Network and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System have recently 
inaugurated programs in which the 
problems of children in the war are con- 
sidered. “The Baby Institute” is a 15- 
minute program broadcast every day, 
Monday through Friday at 10:30 
(E. W. T.) over the Blue Network. This 
program brings to the air each week out- 
standing authorities, pediatricians, child 
psychologists, and preschool educators to 
offer their advice, knowledge, and ex- 
perience regarding the health and train- 
ing of children during the formative pre- 
school years. 

The CBS series, “Children and the 
War,” is presented each Monday after- 
noon at 4:30 (E. W. T.). Mrs. Clifton 
Fadiman, editor of the Child Study As- 
sociation publications, is conducting the 
series which is devoted to talks and inter- 
views on the effects of war on small chil- 
dren. Aim is to give parents a clearer 
understanding of what happens to chil- 

dren in wartime, emphasizing not so 
much the physical dangers of war as the 
ways of keeping small children emotion- 
ally healthy in times of stress. 


School Promotion Programs 
Added to Script Exchange 


School systems facing the need of in- 
terpretation in their communities will 
find much in the way of helpful sugges- 
tion for radio programs in the series 
“Democracy’s Workshop,” just added to 
the Script and Transcription Exchange. 
The series of six programs was written 
and produced under the joint supervision 
of Elizabeth Goudy, radio coordinator 
of the Los Angeles County Schools, and 
Frances Wilder, educational director of 
Station KNX in Los Angeles. The writer 
and producer of the programs visited the 
schools to observe what was happening 
in relation to some particular problem. 
The factual account was addressed to the 
taxpayer, to the parents, and to citizens 
of the community. Since the scripts 
were intended to explain the work of the 
Los Angeles schools to their immediate 
community, they would not be appropri- 
ate for similar use in other communities 
without some revision. They do, how- 
ever, offer a pattern which any school 
system desirous of expanding its local 
educational program will find helpful. 


(Turn to page 32) 
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First Lady Addresses 
Office of Education 
Staff 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt paid a visit 
to the U. S. Office of Education on Jan- 
uary 16, and told the staff of some of 
her recent observations in England, 

She pointed out the far reaching value 
of each person’s learning at least two 
languages—his Nation’s own language 
and one other language. This, she em- 
phasized, would promote understanding 
in a practical and vital way. “The more 
languages you know the more welcome 
you are in any of our fighting units,” 
she asserted. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said that the British 
people are grateful to us because they 
know that so many of the things they 
need come from the United States. She 
urged that we learn more and more 
about other countries. 

Describing tragic conditions that the 
war has brought she concluded with the 
thought, “As long as you are alive, you 
can start life over again, and as long as 
the people you love are alive, it is good 
to start life over again.” 





Soldiers’ Mail 
A Word of Caution by Red Cross 


Recently there has been an indication 
that some members of the Junior Red 
Cross are writing letters to men in our 
armed forces as a group project. Some 
schools have made plans to write to all 
their graduates in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Certainly the idea is an 
excellent one in spirit, but in practice it 
is not desirable. It is the express request 
of military authorities that such letters 
not be written. With a million men 
abroad and millions more in camps in 
this country, the delivery of military 
mail has become a tremendous task. 


Men in service place an extremely high 
value on their mail, but they want their 
personal mail from their own families 


before anything else. 


So we suggest that members of the 
Junior Red Cross everywhere write only 
to relatives in the armed forces or to 
friends who might not otherwise receive 
mail. We are all in favor of a letter for 
every man, but let’s be sure it’s the letter 
for which he is waiting.—American 


Junior Red Cross Bulletin, 
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Some Important Consumer Problems, 1943 


Many Measures Have Been Taken 


by Our Government 


The President’s Budget Message in 
January warned that if we have money 
and facilities to win the war the civilian 
must reduce consumption 25 percent be- 
low the record level of the calendar year 
1941... “Total war demands simplifi- 
cation of American life. By giving up 
what we do not need, all of us will be bet- 
ter able to get what we do need.” It is 
essential that civilians have the necessi- 
ties of life, and there must be main- 
tained for them, he says, “a good 
standard of health and medical service, 
education, and care of children in war- 
time as well as in peace.” 

Many measures have been taken by 
our Government to make our total re- 
sources available for war needs. Plan- 
ning for civilians to have the necessities 
for life and health is a part of this need. 
The mass of the people have been co- 
operating in diverting materials and 
manpower to war needs. Still further 
measures are needed. Goals for 1943 in- 
clude the production of a greater quan- 
tity of war materials than were produced 
in 1942, more men and women in the 
military services and in war industry, 
and the production of more food for our 
armed forces and for the Allies. 

To achieve these goals it will be neces- 
sary for civilians to have fewer nones- 
sential goods; to save and salvage more 
fuel, rubber, metals, fats; to repair more 
equipment; to pay more taxes; to buy 
more bonds; to cooperate in sharing es- 
sential goods with others; and to limit 
transportation, communications, and all 
other possible services. 


Producing, Conserving, and 
Sharing Food 


Food production in 1943 must be in- 
creased even though fewer men are left 
on farms’ and little new machinery is 
available. A Nation-wide farm survey 
revealed that about 1,600,000 farm work- 
ets and operators left agriculture to go 
into industry and the armed forces be- 
tween September 1941 and September 
1942. The goals for 1943 call for a 4 
percent increase in total agricultural 
production over 1942 and a 6 percent 
increase in food production. 

The Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the War Manpower Com- 
mission has defined essential farm prod- 
ucts and set up the number of war units 


which will.classify a farm worker as es- 
sential. Nonessential farm products for 
which no war units credit are given in- 
clude: Cantaloupes, hops, popcorn, wat- 
ermelons, artichokes, bleached celery, 
eggplant and iceberg lettuce, kohlrabi, 
cucumbers, horseradish, okra, radishes, 
rhubarb, garlic and leeks, pimentos, 
squash, and pumpkins. Some of these 
are costly to transport; others yield too 
little nutritive value for the manpower 
required to raise them. 





WARTIME CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


The Working Staff on Consumer Edu- 
cation and Related Activities in the U. S. 
Office of Education, through its Inter- 
agency Cooperative Committee, is in 
constant touch with wartime consumer 
problems and the programs of the differ- 
ent Federal agencies which are responsi- 
ble for meeting these problems. 

The Working Staff seeks to serve 
teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges by presenting articles which 
deal with timely and important wartime 
consumer problems and ways in which 
schools can serve in establishing under- 
standings of such problems and sharing 
in meeting them. ‘ 

This article discusses some of the most 
pressing wartime consumer problems as 
seen by the Working Staff. 





Many foods are especially needed by 
the armed forces and the Allies. Meat, 
dairy products, dried and canned fruits 
and vegetables and their juices are some 
of these. Cans require steel which is 
needed for war industries. In order that 
all civilians may have their fair share of 
these essential foods, a point system of 
rationing them is being developed. Early 
in 1943 such processed foods as the fol- 
lowing will be rationed according to the 
point system: Canned and bottled fruits 
and fruit juices, canned and bottled vege- 
tables and vegetable juices, canned soups, 
dried fruits, and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Civilians have been asked to keep their 
meat consumption to 2% pounds per 
adult per week. Other protein foods 
should be saved and shared. Fats must 
gpntinue to be salvaged so that the coun- 
try can have glycerine for explosives. All 
scraps must be saved and used to promote 
the health and well-being of the civilians 
and the armed forces. Wherever any 


food is available which cannot be mar- 
keted because of transportation or other 
difficulties, it should be stored, canned, 
dried, or otherwise preserved for future 
use. 


Cooperate in Limiting Services 


Manpower and facilities for transpor- 
tation and communication are needed 
for war. The consumer can do much 
to cooperate with the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the War Manpower 
Commission, and the other agencies con- 
cerned with allocating these to war 
needs. 

All forms of public services must be 
conserved. Electricity is needed to make 
aluminum, a war essential. Civilians 
need to eliminate all nonessential travel 
so that transportation facilities can be 
used for war purposes. Telephone and 
telegraph lines need to be used for war 
messages. 

Health is an essential if each is to 
make his war contribution. The time of 
physicians needs to be saved. The Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
suggests that civilians can assist doctors 
to meet present situations if they (1) 
keep healthy, get plenty of. sleep, eat 
proper foods, get plenty of fresh air, 
exercise, recreation; (2) avoid unneces- 
sary demands on physician’s time when- 
ever possible; go to his office during of- 
fice hours instead of asking him to call 
on them at home; (3) in case of serious 
illness, do not delay in calling the doctor 
or calling at his office; (4) study first 
aid; and (5) study nutrition. 

In order to save manpower, materials, 
and costs of transportation, retailers 
were authorized by the Office of Price 
Administration to curtail many services 
without reducing ceiling prices. The fol- 
lowing types of services were listed: (1) 
Deliveries of packages which can be car- 
ried; (2) sales on approval; (3) accept- 
ance of articles returned by customers 
if delivered as ordered and not damaged 
or imperfect; (4) gift wrapping and 
packaging; (5) lay-away and will-call 
privileges unless $1 or 10 percent of the 
purchase price, whichever is larger, is 
left as a down-payment; (6) free tele- 
phone calls; (7) services performed 
without relation to a specific sale, such as 
instruction classes, style shows, store 
decorations, free concerts, free refresh- 
ments, and air conditioning. 

Although the retailer is authorized to 
curtail these services, the consumer is 
protected by OPA’s order to the retailer 
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not to eliminate other services without 
@ compensating reduction in ceiling 
prices. These services include: Altera- 
tion or remodeling, repair, and mainte- 
‘nance or installation services customarily 
sold with an article by way of guarantee. 
If delivery of a noncarryable article is 
eliminated, the ceiling price must be re- 
duced by an amount which represents 
the net cost to the consumer of having 
delivery made by the most usual and 
reasonable method of transportation. 
Retailers are urged also to use self- 
service, if feasible, to extend the use of 
informative labels, to simplify their lines, 
to drop unnecessary sizes and varieties, 
to pool deliveries, to use fewer and less 
elaborate displays. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation suggests that shop- 
pers can carry out a routine which makes 
the elimination of such services by re- 
tailers less burdensome if they (1) pre- 
pare a shopping list in advance and buy 
only what they need; (2) come prepared 
to carry packages; (3) travel during off- 
peak hours; (4) purchase lighter articles 
first; heavier ones later so as to save 
carrying a heavy weight for some time; 
(5) purchase all articles that must be de- 
livered on the same shopping day in order 
to cut deliveries. 


Conserve More Commodities 


Because of the record production in 
1942 many consumers did not feel the 
pinch on many types of goods during 
that year. In 1943 most consumers will 
be affected by the shortage of many com- 
modities. In 1941 retail sales were 34 
percent greater than in 1929, more pas- 
senger automobiles were made and sold 
than in the record-breaking year of 
1937; all records were broken for pro- 
duction and sale of refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, ironers, gas and electric 
stoves. 

In 1942 the production for domestic 
use was stopped on mechanical refrig- 
erators, washing machines and ironers, 
electrical appliances like toasters, waffle 
irons, food mixers, percolators, heating 
units, irons, electric ranges, electric fans, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, toys using more 
than 7 percent of critical materials, and 
musical instruments using more than 10 
percent of critical materials. The pro- 
duction of many other articles has been 
severely curtailed—cutlery, cooking 
ranges and heating stoves, ice refriger- 
ators, fountain pens and mechanical 
pencils, hair pins and bobby pins, kitchen 
and household utensils, portable electric 

lamps and shades, razors and razor 
blades, and sewing machines. 
Every effort must be made to save ma- 





terials and to keep equipment in good re- 
pair, to use it wisely, to share what we 
have with others. Thirty States this 
year have had fuel oil rationed. They 
have been asked to conserve heat in every 
possible way. Gasoline has been ra- 
tioned throughout the country to save 
rubber. Paper, metals, rubber, wool, silk, 
nylon must be salvaged and reused. 
Clothing must be remodeled, repaired, 
altered. Food must be saved, especially 
that in local communities which cannot 
be shipped to other parts of the country. 
Cleaning supplies and call-for and de- 
livery services are short. For many peo- 
ple more clothing must be cleaned and 
laundered at home and equipment for 
this must be kept in good condition. The 
family that owns essential equipment 
which is no longer being produced must 
feel an obligation to share it with others. 


Watch Price Ceilings and 
Buy With Ration Points 


By November 1942 ceiling prices had 
been established for most articles bought 
by consumers—food and household sun- 
dries; apparel and yard goods; house- 
hold furniture, appliances and furnish- 
ings; tobacco, drugs, and sundries; ice; 
fuel; tires and tubes; hardware and agri- 
cultural supplies. Ceilings on prices of 
many services and of rents had also been 
established. But these cannot be satis- 
factorily controlled without everyone’s 
cooperation. The farmer, the wage 
earner, the distributor, the manufacturer 
cannot earn more without raising prices 
on the products conserved. The con- 
sumer needs to watch ceiling prices and 
pay no more than these. 

The base for ceiling prices may be 
changed. The plan used during 1942 for 
most articles made it possible for indi- 
vidual stores to charge those prices re- 
ceived by them for identical articles at 
some previous period, usually March 
1942 or September 28 to October 2, 1942. 
Some ceilings have been changed and 
others are set according to special form- 
ulas. 

Early in January new uniform ceil- 
ings were set in certain foods which pro- 
vided for a fixed margin over retailer’s 
net costs for five different classes of re- 
tail merchandisers. These prices were 
set on bananas, cheese, butter, fresh cit- 
rus fruits and poultry. The types of 
stores included small and large, chain 
and independent. The last of January, 
announcement was made of fixed dollars- 
and-cents retail prices for meat produtts, 
including beef and pork. These prices 
will be set for grades and cuts and will 
vary for different regions and types of 


stores. Thus, we are moving toward 
more uniform prices rather than those 
set by individual stores. This plan wi 
also call for consumer cooperation in the 
maintenance of prices at or below the 
ceiling. 

Soon the buyer will be faced with the 
necessity, when purchasing processeq 
foods, and later meats, of considering 
not only their money value but also the 
number of ration points which have been 
assigned to them. This will complicate 
the job of planning involved in securing 
an adequate diet, since neither price nor 
points are assigned on the basis of nutri- 
tive value. The point value of a food 
will be based on scarcity of that food, 
more points being assigned to scarcer 
foods. The point value will be the same 
in all types of stores. With only so many 
ration points to spend over a specified 
ration period and money also limited 
for most consumers, purchases will have 
to be made with both cost in points and 
cost in money in mind. 


Pay Taxes and Buy Bonds 


Beginning with the first salary or wage 
payment after January 1, 1943, there is 
being withheld from the salary of every 
employee a Victory tax amounting to 5 
percent of that amount in excess of the 
withholding exemption for the pay roll 
period. The exemption is $12 in the case 
of weekly pay periods and $26 for semi- 
monthly pay periods. The total exemp- 
tion on an annual basis is $624. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 provides for 
a post-war credit or refund of the Vic- 
tory tax as follows: (1) In the case of a 
single person or a married person not 
living with husband or wife, 25 percent of 
the Victory tax, or $500, whichever is the 
lesser; (2) in the case of the head of a 
family, 40 percent of the Victory tax, or 
$1,000, whichever is the lesser; (3) for 
each dependent with certain exceptions, 
2 percent of the Victory tax, or $100, 
whichever is the lesser. ~ 

Although the Victory tax is taken out 
of pay envelopes, the consumer will need 
to figure the amount deducted when an 
income tax return is made. The Act 
establishing the Victory tax provides for 
an allowance of credit against tax for 
the current year in an amount not eX- 
ceeding the post-war credit which may 
be taken at the time of filing the yearly 
income tax return. This allowance of 
credit is for certain payments of life in- 
surance premiums, war bond purchases, 
and debt payments. 

On or before March 15, 1943, income 
tax returns on 1942 income must be 


(Turn to page 26) 
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Rickenbacker Actively Assumes 
Chairmanship Victory Corps 


Policy Committee 


The scene was the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation library in the South Interior De- 
partment Building, January 26,1943. By 
11:30 a. m. more than 50 Washington 
press correspondents had assembled. 
Focus of their attention was Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, lean and bronzed from his 
ordeal in the Pacific. In the group were 
three reporters for locwl Victory Corps 
school newspapers. 

Captain Rickenbacker had just come 
from his first meeting with the Victory 
Corps National Policy Committee. 

“Unfortunately, when I accepted the 
chairmanship of the Policy Committee,” 
he said, “I had also accepted the respon- 
sibility to cover the theaters of war for 
the Secretary of War for the purpose of 
evaluating our own products, personnel, 
etc, and make comparisons with our 
enemies’ accomplishments. I was also 
asked to bring back home our Allies’ rec- 
ommendations and criticisms, as well as 
myown. I did not have time to give the 
Victory Corps movement the time I 
should like to have given it. 

“The Victory Corps helps boys and girls 
preserve the American way of life—de- 
veloping in them initiative, imagination, 
self-realization, and individuality. I 
think there is little doubt but that it will 
help boys and girls of this country and 
it will do the teachers a lot of good as 
well.” 

Within a short time Captain Ricken- 
backer expects to make by radio a de- 
tailed statement on what the Victory 
Corps can and should contribute to win- 
hing the war. This statement will be 
published in EpucaTIon For VICTORY. 

Donald E. Wolpe, editor, Roosevelt 
Reporter, of Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C., attended the press 
conference at the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Following is his story (high-school 
editors may wish to copy) : 


Rickenbacker Urges Youth 
Victory Effort 


“We face only one future now—to suc- 
cessfully wage this war. If we don’t 


win, there will be only one future. We'll 
be slaves and serfs to Hitler’s forces.” 
So spoke Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
presiding for the first time as chairman 
of the Policy Committee of the High- 
School Victory Corps, in a press confer- 
ence Tuesday at the Interior Department. 

Three high schools were represented. 
Myre Blue, editor of the Woodrow Wilson 
Beacon; Douglas Brace, a member of 
the Montgomery-Blair Student Council; 
and Donald Wolpe, editor of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Reporter, were present. 

Still tanned from his 21-day experi- 
ence on a life raft in the southwest 
Pacific, the 52-year-old World War I air 
ace called youth “the most important 
reservoir of manpower and woman- 
power.” Through the Victory Corps, 
youth is being prepared to win the war, 
which Captain Rickenbacker said was 
“everybody’s number one job.” 

Attired in a dark blue suit, and with 
hair graying at the temples, the captain 
commanded the attention of everyone of 
the fifty-odd correspondents and officials 
assembled. He feels that most Ameri- 
cans don’t realize the seriousness of this 
war, and hopes that lightning won’t have 
to strike to awaken the American people. 

“It is imperative,” said Rickenbacker, 
“that we teach youth to use their hands 
and heads. In the past we have sep- 
arated the hands and heads, emphasiz- 
ing the academic aspect of education. 
Youth must know how to use their hands 
as well as their heads, and coordinate 
the two.” 

Stating that 40 percent of all male 
students will enter the Army and Navy 
Air Corps upon graduation, that 32 and 
8 percent will enter the land and sea 
services, respectively, and that 20 per- 
cent will enter industrial and community 
services combined, Captain Rickenbacker 
stressed the value of pre-induction 
courses in high school. With a back- 
ground of these courses, a boy in service 
will become “twice the man in half the 
time.” 
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THESE ARE THE 
QUALITIES 


‘Imagination, initiative, self- 
reliance, and an eternal faith in 
God—these are the qualities that 
will bring Victory and Peace to 
America.”’ 


—Chairman Rickenbacker. 





Captain Rickenbacker also said that 
there is a definite place in the war effort 
for girls as mechanics, pilots—for non- 
combatant duty in the ferry command, 
and community service and Red Cross 
workers. 

“I feel very keenly about this move- 
ment,” declared the American hero, 
always a believer in the youth of the Na- 
tion. “Our duty is to give boys and girls 
the opportunity to profit by our experi- 
ence. They should prepare themselves 
to fight for the land of their birth in 
order to perpetuate the character of 
their forefathers. Imagination, initia- 
tive, self-reliance, and an eternal faith 
in God—these are the qualities that will 
bring Victory and Peace to America.” 


Vice President Wallace 
Addresses Victory 
Corps 


“The world you will live in will be 
what you... . make it,” said Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace to the youth of 
America on the January 26th broadcast 
of the High-School Victory Corps hour. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

“T am glad that the boys and girls in 
our high schools are giving thought to 
the problems of tomorrow as well as to 
those of today. Of course your hearts 
are first of all in the war and in the com- 
plete victory the United Nations are out 
to win. Many of you have older brothers 
or uncles or cousins in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps. Some boys now in 
school are almost 18 and are planning to 
enter the service soon. Other boys and 
girls will do their part in the war by 
working on farms and in many other 
ways, 
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“All of you are wondering what kind of 
world you are going to live in when the 
war is aver and you are following careers 
of your own. You are hoping that that 
world will be one of peace and stability, 
and that you will have a decent chance 
to show what you can do. 

“One thought I would like to leave 
with you above all else is this: The world 
you will live in will be what you and the 
others of your generation make it. 
There will be plenty of problems and 
obstacles. It will be your job to study 
those problems and overcome those 
obstacles. 

“You, and all of us, will have to think 
hard about the policies we want our 
nation to follow in the next few years, 
if we wish to make certain that the 
victory, when it comes, is worth the win- 
ning. We shall have to face facts, and 
some of those facts will not be pleasant 
ones. But unless we do face the facts, 
and all the facts, we cannot make our 
coming victory count in terms of in- 
creased opportunity for useful work. 








“We shall have to think about the part 
to be played by the armies and navies 
and air forces of the world; about dis-’ 
arming aggressors and keeping them dis- 
armed; about safeguarding the world’s 
peace; about ways to get and keep full 
production and full employment in our 
own country; about world prosperity and 
world trade, and the effect of our own 
tariff and investment policies; about 
ways to make the voices of plain people 
heard in the councils and the affairs of 
our nation. 

“If we in the United States face the 
facts, and then take whatever action 
those facts require, we shall have done 
our full part in helping toward the resto- 
ration of human lives and human values 
for which millions have already paid the 
highest price that man can pay. Shar- 
ing vitally in this great task will be the 
high-school students of today, who are 
the leaders and the builders of tomorrow. 
We can, if we will, make the post-war 
world exceed the pre-war world in abun- 
dance, jobs, and happiness.” 


Round the Country With the HSVC 


Auditorium Program Described 


The first detailed report of Victory 
Corps activities comes from Nott Terrace 
High School (Schenectady, N. Y.), and 
was submitted by Mary Anne Quigley, 
director of Wartime Activities. Half the 
students in the school are members of 
one of the five divisions of the Victory 
Corps, says the report. The second of 
three induction ceremonies held in the 
school was filmed and broadcast over 
WSNY. 

Each division meets regularly to hear 
speakers or see moving pictures related 
to their wartime interests. Typical of 
such meetings is this Land Service Divi- 
sion and auditorium program: 


1. Flag Salute. 

2. Star Spangled Banner. 

3. Introduction of director of War 
Activities, Anne Quigley, by Richard 
Heckman, president of the Student 
Council. 

4. Victory Corps prayer followed by 
“The Lord’s Prayer.” 

5. Movie—‘Lofoten Raid.” 

6. Movie—“Problems of Flight.” 

7. Introduction of speaker. Grace 
Tanner, a Nott Terrace student, pre- 
sented her father, Lieutenant Colonel 
Tanner, who is the Army Ordnance 
officer in charge of contracts for East- 
ern New York. 

8. “Tanks” —Lieutenant Colonel 
Tanner. 


9. Questions from the audience an- 
swered by Lieutenant Colonel Tanner, 
10. Victory Corps song (original 
words set to “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever”). 
x eekek w¥ 
“To suggest a plan of cooperation be- 
tween the school administrators of the 
High-School Victory Corps and the local 
councils of the Boy Scouts of America,” 
The High-School Victory Corps and 
Scouting has been issued by the National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Parallel training in each of the 
organizations is outlined, and methods 
of expanding Scout services suggested. 
K we && 


Little Rock, Ark., schools set up a 
headquarters staff service division to link 
wartime services of students in instru- 
mental and vocal music, art, household 
arts, graphic arts, dramatic arts, and 
journalism departments to the Victory 
Corps. 

=x wwe ee & 

Junior English classes in the Lans- 
downe High School (Lansdowne, Pa.) 
wrote and produced the induction pro- 
gram for the Victory Corps in that 
school. The Four Freedoms as they are 
obliterated in Germany, and flourish in 
America, were dramatically contrasted. 
Presentation of division flags and ad- 
ministration of the Victory Corps pledge 
climaxed the ceremony. 





Services of the War Information Cen. 
ter and Teaching Aids Service, both de. 
partments of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College Library, have been 
offered to the High-School Victory Corps 
program. 

kt we & 


Citizens of Plentywood, Mont., will 
enjoy good ice skating this year, thanks 
to Victory Corps members at Plenty- 
wood High School. Upkeep of the public 
skating rink is a Victory Corps project, 
as are bond selling and old key collec. 
tion. 

x nsec 2] & 


Arsenal Technical High School’s Com. 
munity Service Division (Indianapolis, 
Ind., hands out “blackout” spots at lunch 
time. As students go through the cafe. 
teria line students trained in nutrition 
standards check the trays. On trays 
with lunches which are below nutrition 
standards, a “blackout” black paste. 
board square is dropped. 


Woodrow Wilson High School 
Has Special Victory Corps 
Rooms ~ 


A “hangar,” a “battleship,” an “ar- 
mory,” a “shop,” and a “community 
house” all fit inside the building that 
houses Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Washington, D. C. Each is a meeting 
room for one of the Victory Corps special 
divisions, and will be fitted out to resem- 
ble its namesake. The “battleship,” 
christened the “Virginia,” and under the 
command of a captain and an officer of 
the day, has a bridge, a quarterdeck, and 
other nautical trappings. The room will 
be headquarters for Sea Service Division 
activities. 

“The Victory Corps stands for the 
things we are fighting for,” said one of 
the six Woodrow Wilson High-School 
Victory Corps members who broadcast 
on a “Civilians at War” radio program 
on January 27 in Washington, D. C. 
“It means sacrifice,” he continued. “It 
means the willing acceptance of respon- 
sibility. It means doing disagreeable 
things. It means putting off our heart's 
desire until we have made for America 
a world in which we can live. Please 
note that I did not say until we win the 
war. It’s going to be longer than that. 
The Victory Corps means for high-school 
youth standing up and being counted as 
one of those who deeply believe in the 
right of men to be free. It means ac- 
ceptance of total war and total unity 
bring about the destruction of those who 
want to destroy America.” 
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of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Two pages of Victory Corps news are 
featured in the January issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education and will 
appear each month thereafter. Office of 
Education news releases, EDUCATION FOR 
yerory, Victory Corps announcements 
ynd local Victory Corps news keep Vir- 
gnia educators abreast of latest develop- 
nents. 

kKkweweE 


Baltimore’s first official demonstration 
of Victory Corps work took ptace when 
ghool officials reviewed the Polytechnic 
Istitute’s Victory Corps unit. Boys dis- 
payed their precision in military drill 
and were observed in aircraft identifica- 
ton and first-aid classes. 


Membership Should Be 100 
Percent of Enrollment 


New Jersey’s State Commissioner of 
Kiucation Charles H. Elliott, has ap- 
pinted a Curriculum Advisory Com- 
nittee. Its first report makes specific 
suggestions in regard to pre-induction 
curses of various kinds and refers par- 
ticularly to adaptations needed in 
mathematics and science. 

“Victory Corps membership goal in 
ach vocational school should be 100 per- 
tnt of the boys and girls enrolled in 
the school,” reports the Vocational 
khool Victory Corps Committee ap- 
winted by John A. McCarthy, New Jersey 
sistant commissioner of education in 
large of vocational education. ‘“Voca- 
ional school trade and industrial pro- 
rams have made many contributions to 
te war effort which coincide with the 
iectives and contributions embodied in 
Victory Corps plan.” 


Focus of Attention’’ in 
duisiana 


‘In the schools’ contribution to the 
at effort the instructional program has 
tome increasingly the focus of atten- 
wn,” says the introduction to “Sug- 
ted Curriculum Changes (Implement- 
the Victory Corps) ,” published by the 
llisiana State Department of Educa- 
Specific adjustments in courses of 
dy for every school subject which can 
P realize the eight basic objectives 
the High-School Victory Corps are set 

. Music and English are recognized 
‘valuable contributors to wartime ed- 
‘tion, Extensive bibliographies and 








Copies of this broadcast script may be 
porrowed from the Educational Radio 
and Transcription Exchange, U. 8. Office 


lists of helpful radio programs are in- 
cluded to aid teachers to rework their 
plans. 

Administrators are urged to coordi- 
nate the activities suggested in the 
bulletin, where desirable, with related 
community efforts and organizations. 
Teachers are asked to approach the task 
of curriculum adaptation calmly and 
without undue emotionalism. 

This 57-page printed blooklet should 
be stimulating and helpful for teachers 
and administrators coping with the prob- 
lem of reorganizing their classes and 
schools on a wartime basis. 


Victory Corps Service 
Opportunities 


The Office of War Information has a 
Campaigns Division. All major Govern- 
ment wartime requests for citizen coop- 
eration are routed through this Division. 
We have asked the Campaigns Division to 
suggest to you regularly in this section 
the Government’s calls for immediate 
service. Below are the current Victory 
Corps wartime service opportunities. 
See your local OCD headquarters for 
further information and published aids. 

Books for soldiers.—Although the book 
campaign sponsored by the American Red 
Cross, the American Library Association, 
and the United Service Organizations 
has brought in many volumes for camp 
and ship 'ibraries, still more are needed. 

Point rationing.—Families need to be 
helped to understand the need for ra- 
tioning and the nature of point rationing. 
Victory Corps members working with 
home economics teachers can show the 
relation between rationing and nutrition. 
Posters, window displays in stores, talks, 
and other school enterprises can en- 
lighten the public. 

Fat salvage.—This is not a new request 
but deserves emphasis. Waste fats con- 
tain 10 percent glycerine, and glycerine 
is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Blood donors——Many more are needed. 
Boys and girls under 21 can become blood 
donors if their parents consent. The 
Red Cross is calling for four times as 
many blood donors this year as it had 
last year. 
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Here’s an opportunity for Victory 
Corps musicians. Band or orchestra ar- 
rangements of a new war song, “Every- 
body Every Payday,” may be obtained 
free of charge from the U. S. Treasury. 
This tuneful invitation to buy stamps 
and bonds was written by two young 
soldiers. Piano arrangements are also 





available. Send your requests to Roy 
Welch, Room 11842, U.S, Treasury Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


State Plans for 
Physical Fitness 


State departments of education are 
rapidly developing their plans for raising 
the physical fitness level of high-school 
pupils. State institutes on physical fit- 
ness, similar to the regional institutes 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, have been held in a large number 
of States. 

The purpose of the State institutes is 
to present to school administrators and 
teachers the physical fitness program 
outlined for the Victory Corps. The 
specific objectives recommended in the 
recently published manual, Physical Fit- 
ness through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps, are: strength, endurance, 
bodily coordination, stamina, and physi- 
cal skills of direct value in the armed 
forces or in war work. 

Reports regarding institutes have been 
received from the following States: 


State Number of institutes 
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For Want of Physical 
Fitness 


If further stimulus to physical fitness 
training is needed it can be found in a 
letter addressed to Comdr. James J. 
(Gene) Tunney from the physical train- 
ing director aboard the airplane carrier 
Wasp, lost in the Solomons: 

“The most vivid need of the men in 
our Navy was burned into my memory 
the day our ship was torpedoed. I saw 
men die because they could not swim 
well encugh to carry themselves out of 
danger. I saw men almost exhausted 
and helpless, who told me later to enroll 
them-in my next class of exercise. Why? 
Because they realized that they needed 
that conditioning to increase their 
strength, endurance, and stamina. 
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Many men came to me aboard the trans- 
port on our way back to the States, and 
expressed their thanks and how grateful 
they were that they had taken the exer- 
cises—they knew then how much it had 
helped them. Our executive officer made 
participation in daily exercises compul- 
sory on board the ship returning to the 


States. 
“As for swimming under the circum- 
stances and conditions encountered 


when abandoning ship,” he goes on to 
say, “I personally believe the best stroke 
to be used is the breast stroke. Why? 


“1, It keeps one’s head, eyes, and 
mouth above the surface. Gives him a 
better chance to breathe. A person is 


looking for a raft, pillow, mattresses, life 
jacket, pole, or anything to hang onto. 


How should a school launch its Victory 
Corps program? With a promotion 
campaign? What part should the stu- 
dent council play? How should the fac- 
ulty participate? Reports reaching the 
U. S. Office of Education testify to the 
value of sound and careful planning. 

Soon after the opening of school last 
fall the student body and the faculty of 
the Meridian, Miss., Senior High-Junior 
College jointly prepared and agreed upon 
a statement of “basic assumptions” upon 
which their response to the challenge of 
war would rest. They also agreed in 
some detail upon specific ways in which 
teachers and students should respond. 
The statement was prepared first in 
rough draft by the student-faculty Coun- 
cil of the school. It was then referred 
back to the faculty for discussion in fac- 
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OBSTACLE COURSE 
OISTANCES INDICATED MAY VARY - NOT ALL OBSTACLES ESSENTIAL 
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Military Obstacle Course 
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This would keep him from being struck 
by any floating debris; he could see it 
and judge the waves and breathe accord- 
ingly. If oil is on the surface his mouth 
is above it. 

“2. Breast stroke will conserve one’s 
strength or energy. It is, or can be, a 
restful, as well as a powerful stroke. 

“3. This stroke will give the person a 
better chance to think and make deci- 
sions, as a person must at a time like 
that. A moment’s hesitation may mean 
his life or death. 

“Therefore, it is my conviction that 
every sailor should be able to swim well; 
to swim by using the breast stroke. I 
have thanked my Lord that I was able to 
swim and swim well!” 


Problem of Launching Victory Corps 


ulty meetings, and to the student body 
through the classes in English. Sugges- 
tions for change were then referred back 
to the Council, where the statement was 
revised in the light of these discussions 
and suggestions. 

The final draft was presented at a mass 
meeting of students, faculty and patrons 
of the school, where it was approved and 


solemnly agreed to in an impressive cere-- 


mony. When, a few weeks later, the 
High-School Victory Corps program was 
offered to the high schools of America, 
the teachers and students of this school 
were ready and eager to organize them- 
selves for the war effort. 


‘*Basic Assumptions”’ 


These basic assumptions were agreed 
upon by the student body and faculty: 
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OEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRANERS OS 
GOUTH EASTERN AIR CORPS TRAINING CENTER 


Boys are toughening up by getting over the obstacles in this obstacle course taken from ‘Physical Fitness through Physical 
Education for the Victory Corps."” The booklet contains complete diagrammed instructions fér building units shown in this 
illustration. Production Service Division members might use their skill to advance physical fitness training. Victory Corps 
Series Pamphlet No. 2, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 


1. The job of the schools in this total 
war is to educate the Nation’s manpower 
for war and for the peace that is to 
follow. 

2. We can lose this war on the educa- 
tional front. 

3. Education is the backbone of the 
Army. Our Army today is an Army of 
specialists. 

4. Every able-bodied boy who is en- 
rolled in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and _ fourteenth 
grades now will see service in the armed 
forces in the future. 

5. Every girl who is enrolled in these 
Same grades will engage in war work 
either in women’s branches of the armed 
service or in industrial and community 
service. 

6. The only students who can antici- 
pate the completion of college courses 
will be those who have special abilities 
for scientific or technical work for which 
college education is essential. 

7. With few exceptions the only col- 
leges which will continue in operation 
will be those equipped to do specialized 
training. 

8. The secondary school must deter- 
mine the aptitude of all students for 
specific war work. 

9. The secondary school must counsel 
students and guide them in preparation 
for specific war work; it must provide 
the necessary training that students may 
be ready for war work as soon as possible. 

10. The secondary school must not lose 
sight of the fundamentals of general edu- 
cation that are essential to the preser'va- 
tion of American ideals, and instill into 
the minds, the hearts, and souls of 
its students the ideals of Christian 

democracy. 

11. The time for the accomplishment 
of this job is short. To do it we must be 
willing to make many sacrifices. 


Secondary School Teacher’ 
Response 


1. To work longer hours and with 
greater energy than ever before. 

2. To work with each other, with stu- 
dents, with parents, and with others In 
the community, with a greater spirit of 
cooperative unity than ever before. 
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3, To change viewpoint, curriculum, 
teaching method, and even teaching 
to meet immediate war needs. 

4, To realize that accreditment in the 
secondary school and in the college must 
change to meet war needs and that em- 
phasis must be placed upon the oppor- 
tunity to learn rather than upon the 

credit to be received. 

§. To learn to guard health and at 
the same time teach healthful living to 
students. 

6. To believe that our work in this war 
js just as essential to victory as the 
shouldering of a gun. 

4. To refuse to accept other than 
teaching jobs even though the immedi- 
ate remuneration may be greater. 

8. To accept suggestions and to help 
others with. suggestions wherever pos- 
sible. 


Students’ Response 


1, To exercise the only kind of disci- 
pine that will make a perfect soldier— 
self discipline. 

2. To accept full responsibility for do- 
ing a complete job and learning the 
things that are essential to a personal 
part in winning the war. 

3. To recognize the need for the funda- 
mentals of education and work diligently 
to acquire them. 

4, To use every means for the discovery 
of one’s aptitudes, abilities, and weak- 
hesses. ; 

§. To seek counsel and advice and on 
the basis of this counsel and advice select 
adefinite goal for war service. 

6. To shape their educational plan to 
whieve this goal and work unceasingly 
toward it. 

1. To realize that the accomplishment 
of purpose depends upon good health 
and train the body as well as the mind. 

8. Never to miss an opportunity to 
learn; never to leave a point unless it is 
dearly understood, for a mistake in 
larning now may mean grievous mis- 
takes in action later, or even death. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


On January 26 the National Policy 
Committee approved two documents for 
wblication: Guidance Manual for the 
High-School Victory Corps, and Com- 
munity War Services and the High- 
School Victory Cofps. The latter is a 
fide to organization, administration, 
ud development of student volunteer 
services recommended for general mem- 
‘ship, When the publications are 
wWailable they will be announced in Epu- 
(TION FOR VICTORY. 
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War Responsibility 


Continued from column 3, page 1 


The speaker closed his account by tell- 
ig of the little boy he met one day dur- 
ig the “fuel shortage” vacation. When 
isked, “Aren’t you glad of vacation?” the 
by answered, “This isn’t a real vaca- 
lon, I feel sorry for the teachers. They 
te doing this so we won’t have to grow 
Wp to be Nazis.” 


Foreign Languages 
Help Armed Forces 


Edward Murrow, CBS commentator in 
England, recently reported the frantic 
search among American troops for men 
who cOuld speak French. With Ameri- 
can troops scattered over the globe, 
knowledge of languages has suddenly 
become more important to our people 
than ever before in American history. 
Army and Navy classification divisions 
keep a sharp watch for men and women 
with language skills. Modern languages 
are important to the Victory Corps train- 
ing programs. 

The Army has been forced to give 
“quickie” instruction to thousands of 
soldiers. Moreover, many of the lan- 
guages required are seldom taught in 
American high schools or even colleges. 
Foreign language teachers will be inter- 
ested in the practical phonetic method 
which the Army has adopted. Please do 
not ask for the recordings mentioned. 
The Army is unable to lend or give re- 
cordings to anyone outside the Army. 


Soldier Learns in 
Off-Duty Time 


Behind the front lines in theaters of 
operation—in rest areas, in supply sta- 
tions, in replacement centers, in final 
training centers—the American soldier 
is learning in his off-duty time to speak 
the rudiments of the language of the 
country in which he is stationed. He is 
learning such greetings and general 
phrases as “Good day,” “Good evening,” 
“Excuse me,” “Yes,” “No,” and “I don’t 
understand.” To find his way about he 
learns the interrogative “Where is” fol- 
lowed by nouns with which it can be 
used, such as hotel, railroad station, res- 
taurant, village, and post office. To un- 
derstand directions he learns to say “to 
the right,” “to the left,’ “straight 
ahead,” and “please point.” “I want” is 
another important phrase, since it en- 
ables him to obtain food and make pur- 
chases. “How do you say?” followed by 
pointing or indicating what he wishes to 
know provides a means for enlarging his 
vocabulary. 


May Mean Difference 
Between Life and Death 


Teachers, especially teachers of for- 
eign languages, administrators and 
other school personnel can inform their 
students soon to be inducted that the 
Army—and the Navy, too—will see that 
they have an opportunity to gain a 
speaking acquaintance with the lan- 


guage of the countries in which they 
are stationed. In today’s war it is im- 
portant that the soldier be so equipped. 
Not only does a man feel less strange if 
he understands what is said to him and 
is able to pass the time of day with peo- 
ple of the country, but understanding 
even a little of the language may mean 
the difference between life and death. 
Even a limited ability to meet the ordi- 
nary social situations greatly increases 
the cooperation given our troops by the 
people with whom they are billeted. 
There is probably no quicker way of 
gaining the confidence of a foreign- 
speaking civilian or soldier—neutral, 
friend, or foe—than by trying to speak 
to him in his own tongue. 

Recognizing these facts, the War De- 
partment made provisions for the pro- 
duction and distribution of foreign- 
language instructional materials in the 
Army’s Services of Supply. The Special 
Service Division is the responsible office. 
Here the materials are produced and 
distributed. 


Information Manuals 


Instructional materials consist of 
phonograph records supplemented by 
printed materials. Phonographs are 
furnished if they are not already avail- 
able. With a few exceptions each lan- 
guage set consists of two double-faced 
records and individual copies of the 
printed materials. The printed mate- 
rials—Hints on Pronunciation, List of 
Most Useful Words and Phrases, and 
Glossary—are included in the War De- 
partment Information Manuals which 
are issued to our soldiers overseas. One 
of these manuals is published by the 
Special Service Division for each coun- 
try in which large numbers of American 
troops are operating. For areas cov- 
ered by one Information Manual in 
which more than one language or dialect 
is spoken there is a separate printing of 
language materials for use with the 
records. 

The phonograph records are designed 
to teach pronunciation. A word or 
phrase is spoken in English followed by 
its foreign language equivalent spoken 
by a native. A brief pause at this point 
enables soldier students to speak the 
word or phrase aloud. The sequence is 
then repeated. In this way soldiers hear 
the words and phrases twice and re- 
peat them twice. Each student follows 
the dialog of the record with a written 
script which gives the English word and 
the English pronunciation of the foreign 
equivalent as follows (Moroccan 
Arabic) : 
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Good day na-HAH-rak mub- 
ROOK 

Thank you BAR-ak LA--ho-fik 

Where (is) FAYN 

Turh right DOOR ’al-LAY-min 

What’s this? "AASH HAA-da 

I want bi-GHAYT 


A key or guide to the English written 
pronunciation is given in the section of 
the printed material, “Hints on Pronun- 
ciation.” Although Moroccan Arabic is 
one of the more difficult of the languages 
covered for English-speaking persons to 
pronounce, a short time spent on the 
pronunciation hints and exercises will 
enable most men to master the sounds 
and words on the records after hearing 
them six or seven times. 

Twenty-three languages have been 
completed, languages native to the areas 
in which American soldiers are stationed 
and operating. These 23 cover a siza- 
ble portion of the Earth but it will be 
necessary to increase this number of 
languages to about 40. 

In addition to the elementary mate- 
rials which have been described thus 
far, intermediate and advanced mate- 
rials are now being developed by the 
Special Service Division. Here again, 
the method used will be as nearly self- 
teaching as possible. The number of 
records will be increased but the em- 
phasis will be on printed material in 
textbook form. These materials are be- 
ing prepared as needed. 


New Handbook of 
School Plays 


Victory Corps members will find new 
program material in the new Handbook 
of War Savings School Assembly Pro- 
grams just released by the Education 
Section of the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department. The 178-page 
bulletin includes ideas and plans for 
programs which will make the audience 
“ready to redouble their contribution 
to the Nation’s victory program.” 

Five tested war savings plays make up 
the greater part of the book. These 
nonroyalty plays have been chosen for 
a wide grade-range. We Will Do Our 
Share, for the youngest children, gives 
the meat of the war savings message 
through the words of nickels, pennies, 
and dimes which come to life in the room 
of an elementary schoolboy. 

Message from Bataan is a thoroughly 
moving drama, done in the manner of 
Thorton Wilder’s Our Town with a 
chatty narrator supplying details of set- 
ting and properties. Musical groups 
will enjoy presenting Star for a Day, 
which includes new songs written to 
familiar tunes. The plot develops 
around the proposed visit of a Holly- 


wood star to a high-school war savings 
rally. When the glamorous actress 
fails to appear, one of the high-school 
girls tries impersonation with highly 
amusing results. 

Junior high school groups will enjoy 
You Can Count On Us and For the 
Duration. 

Lists of other patriotic plays and Gov- 
ernment materials and services add to 
the value of this very comprehensive 
handbook. Suggestions are made for 
selling War Savings stamps and bonds 
on the spot, with a reminder of rules for 
the collection of an admission tax when 
the stamp or bond is collected by the 
sponsoring group. 

Copies of the handbook are available 
free of charge from the Education Sec- 
tion of the War Savings Staff, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


VC in the Magazines 


Suggestions valuable for the develop- 
ment of the Victory Corps are appearing 
in various magazines. Following are a 
few which have come to the attention of 
the Victory Corps staff. 

Scholastic Coach for January devotes 
almost its entire issue to the Victory 
Corps physical fitness program. 


“How Libraries Can Help the Victory 
Corps” is presented by Victory Corps Dj. 
rector A. L. Threlkeld in the January 
American Library Association Bulletin, 

“The High-School Victory Corps and 
Business Education,” by Hamden |, 
Forkner, is the lead article in the Janu. 
ary Business Education World. 

“Hear This Now,” first of a series of 
hints for Sea Service Division members, 
appears in the February 1-6 issue of 
Scholastic. Material especially useful to 
Land Service Division members will ap. 
pear soon. 


Victory Corps Aids 


General Membership— 
Pamphlets 


Wartime Commencement, Manual 
1943. Published by National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. Summaries and 
scripts of 1942 commencement programs 
given in schools throughout the country, 
Wartime emphasis. 35 cents. 

For This We Fight.—Published by Na- 
tional Education Association. Script of 
Pageant of America at war originally 
presented at Engelwood High School, 
Engelwood, Colo. 25 cents. 
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SERVICE DIVISION 


Automatic Artillery 


“What’s ahead of me when I’m in- 
ducted?” ask many Land Service Division 
members. 

“The Field Artillery School,” is one 
possible answer. 

Here is a résumé of the training it 
gives and the functions it performs. 
Boys interested in this branch of the 
service can prepare themselves for it 
more efficiently if they know what will 
be expected of them once they are in it. 
This is one of a series of articles on Army 
Ground Forces and Services of Supply. 


The Field Artillery 
School 


“Show me your automatic artillery.” 

Those words of a Japanese prisoner of 
war captured in the Philippines consti- 
tuted unwitting praise for the devastat- 
ing effect of the U. S. Army’s massed 
artillery fire. 

Equal praise for the fleld artillery’s 


part in the valiant defense of the Philip- 
pines came from our own forces whet 
General Douglas MacArthur declared: 

“American Army methods of using 
artillery proved their worth beyond ques- 
tion during the desperate fighting o 
Bataan peninsula where American gun- 
ners repeatedly blocked and confused the 
Japanese by their daring tactics..-+. 

“T have no suggestions to make as t0 
any possible improvement of the meth- 
ods taught by Army instructors at Fort 
Sill.” 

Thus was the Field Artillery School 4 
Fort Sill brought into the headlines o 
World War II. 

Ever since 1911, when the need for 
uniform system of instruction was de 
cided upon, all of the U. S. Army’s Field 
Artillery officers have received their spe 
cialized training at the old post estab 
lished amidst the rolling Wichita Mou 
tains of Southwestern Oklahoma during 
the Indian-fighting days of 1860 
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Through these years the Field Artillery 
school, by continual, painstaking experi- 
ment, has developed the science of field 
artillery firing. The U. S. infantryman 
of today can feel complete confidence 
in the other member of the Infantry- 
artillery team. 

For while steeped in tradition, Fort 
Sill’s officials constantly looked ahead. 
The German invasion of Poland in 1939 
was carefully studied by the school to 
decide whether its teachings were cor- 
rect. The lessons learned from this cam- 
paign and the Battle of France were 
quickly absorbed and taught to the 
thousands of students. Students who 
were graduates of the School applied at 
Bataan the lessons they learned at Fort 
sill. The results were highly pleasing 
to our doughboys, but most distressing 
to the Japs. 

A field exercise held at Fort Sill on 
December 12, 1942, demonstrated the 
speed, flexibility, and devastating effect 
of the massed fires of modern artillery. 
On that sunny afternoon a large audi- 
ence, which included among other dis- 
tinguished visitors Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, commander of the Army Ground 
Forces, and Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, com- 
mander of the Second Army, saw what 
our artillery can do to our enemies. 

Eight battalions of artillery were sup- 
porting the theoretical attack of an In- 
fantry Division. The distinguished vis- 
itors were asked to select targets ap- 
propriate to the occasion, whereupon one, 
two, three, four—as many as eight—bat- 
talions were directed to fire upon the tar- 
gets so selected. In less than 5 minutes 
these battalions had computed their data 
and their massed fires were coming down 
upon the targets with effect that all 
could see. The exercise demonstrated 
how well-trained artillery can almost 
dominate a battlefield with its heavy fire 
brought down with surprise effect. 

The secret of the new massed fire 
technique is not “automatic artillery” 
even though its effect might easily give 
thatimpression. It constitutes a stream- 
lining of procedure, saving seconds here 
and minutes there, through the use of a 
team of officers and men at the battalion 
fire direction center. 

This team, composed of one officer and 
five enlisted men, computes the data for 
the individual batteries of artillery wea- 
pons, The Jap prisoner was nearly right 
in one sense, however, for their work 
does become practically “automatic” for 
tach has a definite job to do. In this 
Manner, all lost motion is eliminated. 

The method also is highly flexible. 
Able to meet any situation that might 
arise, it also enables the individual bat- 


teries to perform their normal functions 
as smaller units without complication. 

The principal function of the Field 
Artillery School at present, of course, is 
commissioning new Field Artillery offi- 
cers to meet the needs of our rapidly 
growing Army. Hence the Officer Can- 
didate Course is the most important. 

With only 3 months in which to create 
Field Artillery officers from former 
clerks, artists, mechanics, and business- 
men, the Officer Candidate Coursé is an 
interesting study in stepped-up mass 
production. 

There the thousands of “candidates” 
are put through a rigorous course of 
training which makes the most of their 
limited time. 

They must learn: 

Wire and radio communication, in- 
cluding installation, operation, and 
maintenance of telephones, switch- 
boards, wire-laying equipment, radio 
equipment and use of codes and ciphers. 

Gunnery, including organization and 
training of the firing battery, prepara- 
tion of data for observed and unob- 
served fires, use of map and meteorolog- 
ical data, organization and technique 
of fire direction, and preparation of fir- 
ing charts. 

Matériel, including the operations nec- 
essary for proper care, repairs, and ad- 
justments of matériel. 

Motor transport, including driver se- 
lection and training, preventive main- 
tenance, engine-trouble-shooting, vehi- 
cle characteristics and nomenclature, 
tool equipment, and functions of the 
battery motor officer. 

Artillery tactics, including general 
principles of field artillery organization 
and command, tactical employment of 
battery and battalion, artillery with se- 
curity detachments, liaison with the as- 
sociated arms, fire direction, protection 
against chemical agents, defense against 
aircraft and mechanized forces, tactical 
employment of the antiaircraft-anti- 
tank platoon, aviation in cooperation 
with field artillery, combat orders, and 
staff duties, reconnaissance and occupa- 
tion of position, camouflage and field for- 
tifications, supply and evacuation within 
the division, mess management in the 
field, map reading, military law, admin- 
istration, methods of instruction and 
training. 

A total of 36 hours is devoted to com- 
munication, 244 to gunnery, 36 to ma- 
tériel, 78 to motor transport, and 139 to 
tactics. 

This same curriculum is given to stu- 
dents of the Battery Officers’ Course, a 
refresher for captains and lieutenants, 
and to students of the Basic Course, re- 












Brig. Gen. Jesmond D. 
Balmer, Commandant, 
Field Artillery School 
Says: 


“This is a war of cannon—cannon with 
amphibious forces, cannon in airplanes, 
cannon with the Infantry, cannon in 
tanks, antitank cannon in tank destroyer 
units, cannon with the cavalry, cannon 
with mountain division, cannon for coast 
defense, cannon with parachute and 
glider units, and the mass of cannon in 
the Field Artillery. 

“Demands for cannon are increasing 
as it is well known that cannon used in 
mass is the only way to smash down 
enemy resistance and open the way for 
the tanks and the infantry so that they 
can close with the enemy. 

“The problem of developing the tech- 
nique and fire power of the cannon with 
speed, accuracy, and devastating effect is 
a function of the Field Artillery School. 
This school develops the doctrine, estab- 
lishes the standards, and makes available 
to commanders the technique of cannon 
employment, thus contributing knowl- 
edge of the most powerful and rapid 
means of influencing the action and sav- 
ing the lives of our soldiers. Fire power 
of the cannon has been and is now the 
decisive element of .combat.” 





cent U. S. Military Academy graduates 
and honor graduates of R. O. T. C. 

The Field Officers’ Course is for offi- 
cers in the grade of major and above and 
covers the tactics and technique of the 
Field Artillery battalion, laying special 
emphasis on command and staff func- 
tions of divisional artillery. 

The Division Artillery Course for offi- 
cer cadres for new divisions is designed 
to cover the latest developments in tac- 
tics and technique of divisional artillery, 
and to weld into a team the artillery 
commander, his staff, and battalion and 
battery commanders. The officers of 
each new divisional artillery unit thus 
have a chance to study together before 
going to their organization. The course 
is divided into two groups—the battery 
commanders’ group and the command 
and staff group. 

There are also officers’ and enlisted 
men’s specialist courses dealing with 
mule pack artillery, communications, and 
motors. 

The school has its own department of 
air training in which officers and en- 
listed men are trained to fly and repair 
the Field Artillery’s “Grasshoppers,” 
light planes used as elevated observation 
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posts for the conduct of fire when other 
means are not available. 

In addition to its teaching responsi- 
bilities the school is charged with the 
development and perfection of field ar- 
tillery tactics and technique. Most of 
the Field Artillery field manuals and 
technical manuals are prepared at the 
school. These publications are the 
“Bible” for our Field Artillery units. 
Here also are produced the training films 
and film strips used by our divisions in 
training. 

War is a serious business. Instructors 
and students all are intent upon prepar- 
ing themselves for their part in the pres- 
ent conflict. The motto of the Field 
Artillery School, Cedat Fortuna Peritis— 
meaning “Skill is Better than Luck’— 
keynotes its work. 


Victory Corps Aids 


Pamphlets 

Infantry Drill Regulations (Field Man- 
ual 22-5), published by Infantry Journal, 
1115 Seventeenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Contains drill regulations and 
materials from a number of other field 
manuals useful for elementary training. 
50 cents. 

The Soldier’s Handbook (Field Manual 
21-100), published by Infantry Journal, 
1115 Seventeenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 25 cents. 


Periodicals 

Military Review, published by Com- 
manding and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. Quarterly. $1 a 
year. 





SEA 





SERVICE DIVISION 


Your Job On a Battleship 


Perhaps the most complex technical 
organism created by man is that huge 
floating fortress, the modern battleship. 
Its power plant, communications sys- 
tem, navigational apparatus, damage 


control devices, its machinery for han- 
dling everything from 16-inch shells to 
the salt for the mess tables—all these 
and many more features make it a 
miracle of planning and organization. 


Sea Service Division 

Students leaving high school for the 
Navy will be moving from one compli- 
cated organization to another. For 
smoothest adjustment, a boy should 
have a picture of the set-up into which 
he is going, and an idea of his job in re. 
lation to the whole. “Your Job ona 
Battleship” will help a Sea Service Divi- 
sion member find his place when he en- 
lists in the Navy. 





No less important is the organization 
of the thousand or more men aboard, 
Just as a high school is organized so that 
everyone from principal to newest fresh- 
man knows where he must be and what 
he must be doing throughout the day, so 
every man aboard a naval ship from 
captain to seaman has his schedule of 
work, recreation, and sleep. And the 
naval duty period is from midnight to 
midnight, 7 days a week. 

The organization is modified, of course, 
according to the size and function of any 
one ship, but from battleship to patrol 
boat, basically it is standardized. A rural 
high school with 200 students differs in 
organizational detail from a city school 
with 10,000 students, but the outline of 
organization remains the same. Ina 
small high school the principal may also 
be athletic coach and mathematics 


ORGANIZATION ON A BATTLESHIP 
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DEPARTMENTS i. 
Others EXECUTIVE OFFICER | 
— perens 
GUNNERY CONSTRUCTION NAVIGATION ENGINEERING COMMUNICATION SUPPLY MEDICAL : CHAPLAIN’S 
Gunnery Officer First Lieut. Navigator Engineer Off, Comm'n Off. Supply Off. Senior Medical Off. Chaplain 
and Damage Control Off. 
Main Battery Asst. Asst. Nav. Asst. Eng. Off. Radio Off. Disbursing Off. Dental Off. (oat other member 
Asst. D. C. O. Dept. is an enlisted 
Secondary Battery Asst. Signal Off. Pay Clerk Jr. Med. Off. Pon usually ass 
Asst. First Lieut. ‘ to C Division ) 
Anti-Aircraft Battery Asst. Ship's See, 
Boatswain 
Asst. Fire Control Off. 
Carpenter 
SECTIONS SSS 
1, 3. 5. 7. Vv 
Turret One |||Turret Three || | Starboard] | |(All Marines) | | Aircraft carried aspen ‘oii Main em Radio Stores 
(Big guns) (Big guns) Ss dary aboard) by the ship one itter Shops. = 
Battery Port Visual Disbursing 
Secondary Band 
Battery : ( Semaphore, Cc y 
Ship's Service B E blinkers ete} 
2. 4. 6. F Boilers — Correspondence} 
Turret Two Turret Four] | Anti-Aircraft Fire Control 
(Big guns) (Big guns) Battery 
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teacher. In the same way, aboard a 
patrol boat the captain may also be navi- 
gation officer and supply officer. In this 
article a battleship’s organization is de- 
scribed because there the organization is 
most complete. 

At the head is the commanding officer, 
ysually called captain, whatever his 
rank. He is responsible for the ship and 
all its personnel. Immediately below 
him is the executive officer, the assistant 
to the commanding officer. He has ju- 
risdiction over all persons below him, 
and is the direct representative of the 
commanding officer in maintaining the 
military and general efficiency of the 
ship. 

Next in succession after the executive 
officer are the various heads of depart- 
ments, of which there are eight—Gun- 
nery, Construction, Navigation, Engi- 
neering, Communication, Supply, Medi- 
cal, and Chaplain’s. 

Each department is organized in one or 
more divisions, Gunnery, for example, 
having nine divisions, and Medical only 
one. Some of these divisions are desig- 
nated by number—the Sixth Division, 
for example, being the Antiaircraft bat- 
tery of the Gunnery Department. Oth- 
ers are known by letter—E Division, in 
the Engineering Department, for exam- 
ple, being the division in charge of the 
electrical installations of the ship. 
There is no overlapping in division 
names between the departments. 

When a new man comes aboard from 
recruit training or from one of the Navy 
vocational schools, he is assigned to a 
training division for a time, then he is 
given a permanent assignment to one of 
the regular divisions, depending on his 
training and aptitudes. His life will be 
largely led as a section member, just as 
a student’s life in school is largely de- 
termined by whether he is taking a col- 
lege preparatory, commercial, or other 
course. 

Opposite is a diagram showing in some 
detail the organization of a naval ship. 
The young man planning to join the 
Navy may profit by a study of the dia- 
gram, for from it he can come to some 
conclusion about what division he would 
like to be in, and plan his training in 
school accordingly. 

One very important officer does not 
appear on this diagram—the Officer of 
the deck. No one officer performs the 
duties of O. O. D., as he is often called, 
but the various officers take turns in 
Performing the duties assigned to this 
office. The officer of the deck on watch 
ils in complete command of the ship, 
under only the captain and the executive 
Officer, 





‘ Statement of Correction 


The publication “Refresher Course in 
Fundamental Mathematics for Basic 
Technical Training,” prepared by Train- 
ing Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Navy Department, is available from the 
United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Md., at a price of 75 cents. 


The stock for “Teaching Aids” (Sample 
Problems and Sample Examinations 
taken from Courses Being Taught at 
Naval Training Schools and Aviation 
Bases), prepared by Training Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy De- 
partment, and formerly available there, 
has been transferred to the U. S. Office 
of Education, where it is available free. 








AIR 
Scale Model Planes in Demand 


Increasing demands for scale model 
planes for aircraft recognition training 
have not been met though the Nation’s 
schools have made and delivered an esti- 
mated 400,000 model planes to the Army 
and the Navy. The needs continue so 
urgent that some officers unable to secure 
model planes through the regular mili- 
tary channels request that plans and 
specifications be furnished them so that 
their men can make the model planes 
for their own training. 

J.C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, received these let- 
ters: 

“Dear Sir: We are advised your de- 
partment has on hand model airplanes 
and silhouettes useful in the identifica- 
tion of enemy (German, Jap, and Ital- 
ian) planes. 

“This Company, together with many 
others in the Regiment, is undertaking 
the intensive study of such enemy planes. 
The purpose of this study is, of course, 
obvious. We would be grateful if you 
could assist us in procuring such planes 
and silhouettes. 

“Upon their receipt we shall distribute 
them where they will be best used. With 
appreciation for your aid, we are, 

“Very truly yours, 
“MATTHEW R. KENNEDY, 
“Captain, Infantry, 
“Camp Wolters, Tez.” 

“Dear Sir; Request we be forwarded, 
at your earliest convenience, 500 copies 
of your booklet ‘Scale Model Aircraft 
Construction Procedure,’ 500 copies of 
Template ‘B’ and Plan ‘A,’ and 50 copies 
of large classroom charts covering all 
available U. S. Army and Navy planes 
and all available Japanese planes. 

“These will be distributed by us to all 
antiaircraft units in Alaska for the pur- 
pose of constructing model planes for 
identification training. 

“Harotp E. Topp, 
“Major, C. A. C.” 


SERVICE DIVISION 


Col. Graves B. McGary, Director, Op- 
erations and Training Division, Quarter- 
master Replacement Training Center, 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo., wrote to 
the Wyoming State director of the 
Model Aircraft Project: 

“The need for airplane models is ur- 
gent, as many of our trainees are going 
to combat zones with very limited 
knowledge of aircraft. 

“As time will not permit full training 
on both the United Nations and Axis 
aircraft, we believe we can best use all 
common U. S. military models first. 
(We can use any good models of any 
planes now being used by any bellig- 
erent.) 

“Facilities are not available for the 
armed forces to produce the models 
needed. 

“Since your department now has per- 
mission to send project models to the 
Army, we hope that we may soon receive 
a large number of them.” 

Contrary to general opinion model 
planes are used by the ground forces, 
Infantry, Coast Artillery, and Quarter- 
master Corps as well as by the Army and 
Navy Air Forces. The need is great— 
lives depend on the filling of these re- 
quests. Speed the plane building proj- 
ect in your school. 


Victory Corps Aids 
Periodicals 


Leatherneck, published by the U. S. 
Marine Corps, Marine Barracks, Eighth 
and I Streets SE., Washington, D. C. 
Monthly. Illustrated. General articles. 
$2.50 a year. 

Marine Corps Gazette, published by 
the Marine Corps Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Quarterly. News and ar- 
ticles. $3 a year. 

Naval Affairs, published by the Fleet 
Reserve Association, 633 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. Monthly. 
General articles and news. $1.50 a year. 
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Vocational Schools Prepared to 
Train 3 Million in 1943 


“How can I get war-plant training?’’ 

“Please direct me to a Government- 
financed school so I can train for a job 
in a war plant.’’ 

“Where are the Government-financed 
schools located?’’ 


The foregoing are typical extracts from 
letters received by the U. S. Office of 
Education from men and women desiring 
training under the program of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers. 

Persons interested in training in occu- 
pations used in war industries can usu- 
ally find how and where to get training 
in their own communities by applying 
to the local schools and to the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. All persons who are 
capable of being trained, even though 
they have never worked in mechanical 
occupations, are eligible—young persons 
old enough to be employed, and older 
persons able to do physical work of some 
kind. In many communities, the voca- 
tional school authorities are taking the 
lead in informing persons in their locali- 
ties of training opportunities. 


Cenipaign in Florida 

The need for training in the vocational 
schools to alleviate manpower shortages 
was recently dramatized in Florida dur- 
ing a “War Production Training Week,” 
February 1-7, proclaimed by Governor 
Holland. 

In his proclamation, Governor Hol- 
land urged support of a State-wide cam- 
Ppai-n to inform men and women of war 
production training opportunities in the 
schools. He said: 

“Florida will feel its proportionate 
shere of the national demand for 3,000,- 
009 more workers in war industry in 
1943, and already the supply of man- 
power is falling far short. 

“Vocational schools, operated as a part 
of the public-school system under the 
guidance of the State Department of 
Education and financed with Federal 
funds, have facilities to train 5,000 per- 
sons at each period. 

“The facilities are not being used to 
capacity and they must be so used to 
provide trained men and women for the 
war production lines.” 

During “Production Training Week,” 
Florida civic clubs, newspapers, radio 
stations, and other agencies combined 
efforts to fill vacant training stations in 
the 15 vocational schools in Florida. A 
similar ‘campaign was held recently in 
New Mexico and large numbers of 


women were recruited for training for 
vital jobs in war industries. 

With large numbers of industrial 
workers being called into the armed 
services, additional persons must be 
ready for replacement in war industries. 
The vocational schools offer persons will- 
ing to work in war production industries 
the opportunity for training in all types 
of jobs, from the building of ships to the 
making of parachutes. 

In order to assure a continuous supply 
of workers with skills required in war 
production industries, it is necessary to 
look ahead to the time when persons in 
high school will be needed. 

In a number of communities in New 
England, vocational school authorities 
are training high-school senior girls in 
war production training classes after 
school. At Springfield, Vt., and Brook- 
line, Mass., for instance, senior girls are 
being given specific training for jobs with 
specific war contractors. The girls go to 
training classes after completing their 
regular studies. Upon graduation, the 
girls will go to work in war plants in their 
communities. 


Orientation for Women 


Since many thousands of women must 
be trained for work in war industries, the 
U. S. Office of Education recently com- 
pleted a check list to be used as a part 
of related instruction given women 
trainees in vocational schools. 

The check list covers a wide range of 
subjects of importance to women who 
have had no previous mechanical ex- 
perience. It also covers home manage- 
ment, including care of dependents; 
State and Federal laws relating to em- 
ployment of women, and labor organiza- 
tions; where and how to apply for jobs; 
health and safety; industrial ethics and 
etiquette; relations to work; and means 
of advancement on the job. 


Girls in Industry 


The Secretary of Labor recently ruled 
that girls under 18 years old but not 
under 16 can be employed in war indus- 
tries subject to the following conditions: 


(1) That no girl under 16 years of 
age Shall be employed. 

(2) That no girl under 18 years of 
age shall be employed for more than 8 
hours in any one day, or between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., or in any 
way contrary to State laws governing 
hours of work. 


ee 


(3) That no girl under 18 years of 
age shall be employed in any opera- 
tion or occupation which, under the 
Pair Labor Standards Act or under any 
State law or administrative ruling, js 
determined to be hazardous in nature 
or dangerous to health. 

(4) That for every girl under the 
age of 18 years employed by him, the 
contractor shall obtain and keep on 
file a certificate of age showing that 
the girl is at least 16 years of age. 

(5) That a specific and definite 
luncheon period of at least 30 minutes 
be regularly granted any women work- 
ers under 18 years of age. 

(6) That no girl under 18 shall he 
employed at less than the minimum 
hourly rate set by or under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act or the Walsh- 
Healy Public Contracts Act for the in- 
dustry in which the exemption is 
granted. 


The rule in the vocational training 
program concerning training of girls is 
that the minimum age for admittance 
for training is determined by the min- 
imum employment age. Persons who, at 
the completion of the training, will be of 
employable age in the occupations for 
which the training is given, may be en- 
rolled in the courses. 

In localities where school authorities, 
by mutual agreement with the public 
employment service, are recruiting 
trainees, information should be obtained 
from the employment service specifying 
the conditions uncer which girls less 
than 18 years of age are acceptable to 
war contractors. 


Sckhocls Need Trainees 


Most vocational schools in nearly all of 
the States are sufficiently well equipped 
to train more persons than are now 
enrolled in classes. Trainees are needed 
particularly in such acute labor shortage 
centers as Buffalo; New Haven, Conn, 
Philadelphia; Baltimore; Norfolk; Mo- 
bile; St. Louis; Detroit; Ogden, Utah; 
and all large cities on the Pacific Coast. 

The industrial areas in which therc are 
shortages of trainees closely correspond 
with areas for which the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service reports a dearth of quali- 
fied workers acceptable to employers. 
Although prejudice against employment 
of minority groups in some areas has Ie- 
laxed, there is still a reluctance on the 
part of some war contractors to employ 
members of minority groups and women. 
In some localities, to relieve this condi- 
tion, vocational schools are training peér- 
sons in excess of specific employers’ il 
dications of need for these workers. 
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Training for Men Now in 
Less Essential Jobs 


The War Manpower Commission has 
listed 70 groups of nonessential jobs 
which men with dependents will have to 
leave for essential work this spring or 
answer a Selective Service call. 

Men who are now employed in the 70 
less essential employment groups can go 
into training in the vocational schools 
while still employed in their present jobs. 
By taking short courses on off hours 
under the program of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers, men in 
less essential jobs can acquire skills uti- 
lized in war production industries—air- 
craft, shipbuilding, and ordnance. 

Men now employed in less essential 
jobs who want training should apply to 
the nearest office of the U.S. Employment 
Service or direct to the nearest vocational 
schools or to boards of education. 





The vocational schools are cooperating 
with the U. S. Employment Service in 
keeping training programs filled to the 
fullest extent in order that war indus- 
try may be supplied with present and 
anticipated additions needed in their 
labor force. 


Training of Miners 


As the labor market tightens, the need 
arises for training of workers in occupa- 
tions allied to war production industry, 
and the schools are being called upon to 
provide such training. Thus, when there 
was a shortage of coal miners recently 
in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, the 
vocational schools were asked to provide 
training in coal mining occupations. 
Courses in these occupations were re- 
cently added to the list for which train- 
ing:may be given under the program of 
Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers when the need arises. 

It is quite likely the schools will be 
called upon for training in other types 
of occupations closely allied to war pro- 
duction industry as there is need. 
Signal Corps Training 

The peak of training of mechanic- 
learners (radio) and junior repairman 
trainees for the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
has been passed. New quotas are being 
established. Training will be eliminated 
in smaller centers and will be consoli- 
dated in centers able to train an average 
of 270 trainees. This program during 
the past year has resulted in the training 
of thousands of vitally necessary com- 


Munications workers for the Signal 
Corps, 


The U.S. Office of Education is arrang- 
ing for the transfer of equipment from 
smaller centers to larger training cen- 
ters, and the schools are cooperating in 
every way possible in this program. 
Training in other types of communica- 
tions occupations, such as cable splicing, 
radio operators, telephone installers, and 
repairmen will be supplied to the Signal 
Corps as needed. A considerable number 
of radio operators have been given train- 
ing in eastern training centers. 

Air Service Training 

The vocational schools are intensifying 
training for the U. S. Army Air Service 
Command. Many thousands of civilian 
aviation mechanics have been training 
for service at the various air depots and 
subdepots of the Army. One of the 
largest programs of training for the Air 
Service Command was recently begun in 
Florida and Georgia, in order to provide 
civilian aviation mechanics for the Army 
in the South Atlantic group of States. 

In addition to courses for aircraft me- 
chanics, when the need arises programs 
of teacher training are given by the local 
schools in cooperation with the Office of 
Education for teachers employed at air 
depots and subdepots. 


Improvement of Instruction 


The Office of Education and the voca- 
tional schools are not only interested 
in the number of workers trained under 
the war production training program, but 
quality of training is constantly being 
stressed. 

In order to upgrade larger numbers of 
comparatively “green” instructors, a 
Nation-wide program of improvement of 
instruction through supervision was 
launched by the Office and the State di- 
rectors of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers through a series of 
regional conferences. A second series of 
conferences has been planned for this 
spring. 


Training in 1943 


The vocational schools are organized so 
that they can schedule training for many 
more trainees than are now being re- 
ferred to them by the U. S. Employment 
Service or by industry. The vocational 
schools could easily train 3 million 
workers during 1943. This has been 
made possible by rearranging training 
schedules, shortening of training time, 
and by obtaining additional training 
equipment. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 


New Opportunities in the 
United States Merchant Marine 


New opportunities have developed in 
the United States Merchant Marine since 
the issuance by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation of Vocational Education Leaflet 
No. 9, Opportunities in the United States 
Merchant Marine, according to’ a study 
by Franklin R. Zeran, specialist, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service of the Office. These new oppor- 
tunities should prove of interest to young 
men who want to go to sea and yet who 
do not desire to serve in the deck, engine, 
or stewards departments. 

Application for enrollment should be 
made on the prescribed Maritime Service 
Form and forwarded for approval to the 
Commandant, Maritime Service, War 
Shipping Administration, Washington, 
D. C., or to the nearest Maritime Service 
enrolling officer. Maritime Service en- 
rollees are paid at the rate of $50 per 
month during training and are furnished 
with quarters and subsistence, a uniform 
clothing outfit, and necessary books, 


Ship’s Clerk-Typist 
The Clerk-Typist Training School at 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., was opened on 


December 14, 1942. A new class cone 
sisting of 50 students will be received on 
Monday of each week. A clerk-typist 
will be part of the complement of the new 
Liberty ships. 

Requirements for entrance into the 
school are: 

1. Be at least 21 years of age. 

2. Be a high-school graduate or the 
equivalent of a commercial school spe- 
cializing in typewriting and bookkeeping. 

3. Have a thorough knowledge of type- 
writing with some business experience. 

Length of the training period is 13 
weeks, divided as follows: 


First 5 weeks.—During this time 
the students are instructed in the use 
of lifeboats, in swimming, shipping 
phraseology, and in many other pre- 
liminary training items. 

Last 8 weeks.—The preliminary pe- 
riod of 5 weeks is followed by 8 weeks 
of intensive instruction on the duties 
of the clerk-typist. The curriculum 
includes: (a) shipping of crew, (b) 
preparation of payrolls, (c) handling 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Libraries and the War 





Camp Librarian Regulation 


A recent change in Army regulations 
has been made affecting the employ- 
ment of librarians. According to an an- 
nouncement just released by the Chief 
of Staff, War Department, the employ- 
ment of civilian camp librarians is au- 
thorized for the conduct of library serv- 
ice at: General hospitals; post hospitals 
having 1,000 beds or more; posts, camps, 
and stations having a total strength of 
2,500 men or more, provided no librarian 
previously has been appointed; posts, 
camps, and stations where justified by 
reason of isolation and lack of other rec- 
reational facilities, on the recommenda- 
tion of the commanding officer and with 
the approval of the commanding general 
of the Service Command. 


Community Service Rendered 


Centralia Township (Ill.) High-School 
Library is serving as a War Information 
Center for students in and out of school 
as well as for the entire community. 
Government documents, books, pam- 
phlets, manuals, and posters related to 
the war and the wartime program at 
home have been collected and made 
available to seekers of information. 

The out-of-school young men and 
women who are planning on entering the 
armed forces and auxiliary branches are 
among the greatest users of the resources 
made available through the War Infor- 
mation Center. A special shelf labeled 
“What to Do Before Induction” con- 
tains different types of technical man- 
uals, question sheets, training outlines, 
and other materials that may be useful 
to trainees. Furthermore, a service has 
been started by means of which boys.in 
camps are sent any technical material 
they need for their new training. Inci- 
dentally, the library keeps up to date 
a card file with addresses of local boys 
in service. Parents and friends are anx- 
ious to cooperate in expanding and cor- 
recting this popular address file. 

The librarian, Vera E. Goessling, 
states: 

The curriculum of our school has 
been revised and strengthened. The 
library has been fortunate to improve 
its collection and services in line with 
these changes. The English Depart- 
ment has just issued a new junior-sen- 
ior English reading program, not ne- 


glecting the classics but emphasizing 
material on the war and current prob- 


lems. Our Geography Department has 
added courses in map reading and me- 
teorology. The library has expanded 
its resources for these courses by add- 
ing new globes, maps, and materials 
needed for the interpretation of this 
work. We find Government manuals 
excellent for these courses. Our math- 
ematics section has outgrown its shelf 
space and we find more mathematics 
books in use now during one period 
than we had used in the average month 
last year. Books in machine shop, avi- 
ation, health, physical science, nutri- 
tion, etc., are finding a regular place 
in the reading programs of our stu- 
dents. The countenance of our library 
has changed as our curriculum has 
been revised and current interests have 
shifted 


The librarian reports that all ephem- 
eral War Information Center material is 
arranged according to subject, with the 
exception of Government publications, 
which are grouped according to the 
agency issuing them: for example, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, or 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The subject index for 
the Center is kept separately from the 
regular card catalog, but cross-reference 
cards have been made for the regular 
catalog if subjects of ephemeral mate- 
rial are of general interest. All books 
related to subjects included in the Cen- 
tralia War Information Center are cata- 
loged for the special subject index as 
well as for the regular catalog. 

The school library receives and checks 
regularly such publications as EpucaTIon 
For Victory and the Booklist of the 
American Library Association. 

The Centralia War Information Center 
maintains five bulletin boards which 
serve as “news sheets.” Clippings, read- 
ing lists, pictures, and maps are posted 
on these boards. This material is 
changed twice a week. 


Colleges Donate Books 


According to the National Campaign 
Board of the 1943 Victory Book Cam- 
paign, colleges are actively cooperating 
to supply more and better books to the 
men in the armed services. College book 
stores and campus committees have en- 
listed in the drive to make a record- 
breaking collection of good books from 
the shelves of college faculties and stu- 
dents. It is planned to have each col- 
lege book store act as the official campus 
collection center from which all books 
donated will be forwarded to the local 
library. 


Merchant Marine 


——. 


(From page 17) 


of ship’s accounts, (d) preparation of 
manifests, (e) entering and clearing 
of vessels, (f) cargo manifests, (g) 
correspondence, and (h) consular work 
and maritime law. 


On being assigned to a vessel, a clerk. 
typist receives $137.50 per month, plus the 
usual war bonuses paid merchant segq- 
men. 

Placement is made through the Pe. 
sonnel Office of the United States Mari. 
time Service. 


Pharmacist’s Mate 


The Pharmacist’s Mate School at 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., was opened on 
December 1, 1942. The first class con- 
sists of 300 students. 

Requirements for entrance into the 
school are: 


1. Be not less than 18 nor more than 
25 years of age. 

2. Be a high-school graduate. 

3. Have an earnest desire to do this 
type of work as determined by a per- 
sonal interview in each case. 


Requirements, Nos. 1 and 2 are flexible 
and are waived in some cases. 

Length of the training period is 17 
weeks, divided <.s follows: 


First 4 weeks.—Prior to entering 
upon their professional] studies, the 
trainees receive 4 weeks of preliminary 
training in the use of lifeboats, in 
swimming, and shipping phraseology. 

Last 13 weeks.—Following the 4 
weeks of preliminary training, there is 
a 13-week course dealing with the pro- 
fessional studies. The course is based 
on the requirements for pharmacist’s 
mate in the U. S. Navy and is divided 
into the following subjects: (a) Anat- 
omy and physiology, (b) first aid and 
emergency treatment, (c) pharmacy 
and therapeutics, (d) nursing, (e) clin- 
ical laboratory, and (f) hygiene and 
sanitation. 


Each subject is given in 60 hours of 
study except first aid and emergency 
treatment which requires 72 hours. 

According to plans, every graduate will 
be sent to a Marine Hospital, Maritime 
Station Dispensary, or to similar shore 
duty with medical officers prior to assign: 
ment to sea duty, in order that he may 
obtain actual experience before beiné 
placed on his own responsibility. 

It is contemplated that graduates from 
the completed course will be rated phal- 
macist’s mate, 3d class, U. S. M. S., which 
will carry a salary of $109 per month 
while on administrative duty. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Army and Navy College-Training Programs 


The Army and Navy issued a joint 
statement on December 12, 1942, out- 
lining their plans for the utilization of 
college and university facilities to train 
men for specialized positions in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. Although at the time, the state- 
ment was announced in the press, it is 
published here in order that the official 
plan will be assured of reaching all 
EpUCATION FOR VICTOR” readers. 

The plans were formulated aiter con- 
sultation with leaders in higher educa- 
tion, particularly the staff of the War 
Manpower Commission, the U. S. Office 
of Education, the American Council on 
Education, and the Navy’s Advisory 
Council on Education. On these sources 
the War and Navy Departments an- 
nounce they will continue to rely for 
assistance. 

The plans for the Army and Navy are 
similar in general, but differ in details, 
due to the differences in laws affecting 
the two services, and in their require- 
ments and procedures. 

The plans call for contracts with se- 
lected colleges and universities to fur- 
nish instruction in courses prescribed by 
each service to meet its own particular 
needs, and for selection of the institu- 
tions with which contracts will be made 
to be governed by the facilities the insti- 
tutions possess for giving the designated 
courses. Rules and regulations for se- 
lection of the colleges and universities 
as centers for the training programs are 
to be prescribed by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy. The actual se- 
lection of the institutions will be by a 
joint committee of representatives from 
the two armed services and the War 
Manpower Commission. 

As announced, in order to secure the 
best specialist and officer material, se- 
lection of men for training both in the 
Army and the Navy will be based on 
demonstrated ability, without regard to 
the financial status of the men. The 
men while in training will be on active 
duty, in uniform, will receive pay, and 
will be under general military discipline. 


The Army Specialized 
Training Program 


Under the plan of the Army training 
Program the selection of soldiers for 


this special training will be made from 
the applicants among enlisted men who 
have completed or are completing their 
basic military training, and who are 
deemed best qualified to undertake the 
work. Except for an advanced stage of 
technical training, selections will be 
made only of enlisted men under 22 
years of age. 

Selection will follow the general plan 
now in effect for the seléction of enlisted 
men for Officer Candidate schools, with 
such additional methods of ascertaining 
qualifications as the War Department 
may decide upon after consultation with 
educators. 

The men taking this special training 
will be organized into a cadet system, 
but military training will be subordi- 
nated to their academic work, standards 
of proficiency for which will be estab- 
lished. 

The Army, after consultation with the 
Office of Education and the American 
Council on Education, will prescribe the 
courses necessary to prepare for the par- 
ticular tasks for which the specialized 
training is required. The courses will 
vary in length according to the nature 
of the task and also as to whether there 
are basic or advanced stages in any par- 
ticular course of training. The men 
may be assigned to any stage of the 
course for which their previous training 
fits them to enter. ‘ 

Men now in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
and advanced R. O. T. C. will be affected 
by the Army specialized program as 
follows: 


(1) Medical students (including den- 
tal and veterinary) in the Enlisted Re- 
serve will be called to active duty at the 
end of the next academic semester and 
will be detailed to continue courses of 
medical instruction under contracts to 
be made by the War Department. Medi- 
cal students who have been commis- 
sioned in the Medical Administrative 
Corps may, at the same time, resign such 
commission, enlist as privates, and be 
detailed in the same manner as medical 
students in the Enlisted Reserve. Pre- 
medical students in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, or those inducted before June 30, 
1943, taking approved courses, will con- 
tinue or be returned in an inactive status 
until the end of the next academic se- 
mester and will then be called to active 
duty. Those selected for further medical 
or premedical training will be detailed 
for such instruction under the Army 
Specialized Training Program. 








(2) Seniors (fourth year) taking ad- 
vanced R. O. T. C. will be ordered to ac- 
tive duty upon graduation or upon the 
completion of the next academic semes- 
ter. Upon entering active duty, they 
will be ordered to their respective branch 
schools and commissioned upon success- 
ful completion of the course. 

(3) Juniors (third year students) in 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, or inducted 
before June 30, 1943, who are pursuing 
approved technical engineering courses 
will continue in an inactive status until 
the end of the next academic semester 
and will then be called to active duty. 
Those selected at the completion of their 
basic military training for further tech- 
nical training, will be detailed for such 
instruction under the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 

(4) By January 1, 1943, the War De- 
partment will have completed its prepa- 
rations to call to active duty Enlisted 
Reserve Corps students covered by Sec- 
tion G (7) of the Army plan. These stu- 
dents will thereafter begin to receive or- 
ders to report for active duty at 
designated times and places. No orders 
will be given to report on a date prior to 
2 weeks after the completion of the stu- 
dent’s first academic quarter, term, or 
— terminating after December 31, 

At the termination of any phase of 
specialized training, under this program 
the soldiers will be selected for: 

(1) Further training in an Officer 
Candidate School. 

(2) Recommended for a_ technical 
noncommissioned officer. 

(3) Returned to troops. 

(4) In exceptional cases, detailed for 
very advanced technical training. 

(5) In very exceptional cases, be made 
available for technical work to be done 
out of the Army, but deemed to be 
highly important to the war effort. 


The Navy College-Training 
Program 


The Navy college-training program is 
designed to prepare officer material for 
the various branches of Naval, Marine, 
and Coast Guard Service, including avi- 
ation cadets, engineer and deck officers, 
engineer specialists, medical and dental 
officers, Supply Corps officers, and chap- 
lains. 

Those selected for the training will be 
inducted as apprentice seamen or pri- 
vates, U. S. Marine Corps, and assigned 
on active duty to selected colleges and 
universities, their choice of a particular 
institution, insofar as possible, to be re- 
spected. They will also be given oppor- 
tunity to express their choice of the 
branches of service at the time of enlist- 
ment, but this choice will not be binding 
on them or the Navy Department. Ulti- 
mate assignment will be based on 
demonstrated ability and counseling 
during the first 8 months of the pro- 
gram. At their own request the men 
are eligible to transfer at any time to 
aviation training. 
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With the exception of medical and 
dental officers, engineering specialists, 
and chaplains, the length of the pro- 
grams of study will be from 8 to 24 
months, depending upon the require- 
ments of the several branches of the 
Navy. Courses for the first 8 months 
will be similar for all students and will 
emphasize fundamental college work in 
mathematics, science, English, history, 
engineering, and physical training. 
Each scholastic term will be of 16 weeks’ 
duration. 

The students will also receive general 
instruction in the organization of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
At least one naval officer will be assigned 
to each college selected. 

Outlines of curricula are being pre- 
pared with the assistance of educational 
advisers in various fields. The regula- 
tions will permit students who have cov- 
ered any particular portion of the pre- 
scribed curriculum and can demonstrate 
this to the satisfaction of the institutions 
they are attending to make substitutions 
for this portion of the program. 


Achievement Examinations 


In addition to the examinations given 
by the universities and colleges, the Navy 
will give achievement examinations at 
the end of the first 8 months. The re- 
sults of these examinations will be de- 
terminative in making further assign- 
ments. Any student who fails to main- 
tain a satisfactory standing in his pro- 
gram of studies will be transferred from 
the college-training program to some 
other active duty. 

Upon satisfactory completion of their 
college training, all students will be as- 
signed to additional specialized training 
in the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard. If found qualified at the com- 
pletion of this latter training period, 
they will be commissioned as officers in 
the appropriate reserve. 

The requirements prescribed for ad- 
mission to the Navy college-training pro- 
gram for young men in civilian life are: 

(1) They shall be citizens of the 
United States, 17 through 19 years of age 
at the date of enlistment or induction; 

(2) Be organically sound, without 
physical disabilities, and have not less 
than 18/20 vision; and 

(3) Be prepared to undertake a rigor- 
ous program of education on the college 
level. 

Under the new program the status of 
men in the four Enlisted Reserve pro- 
grams of the Navy at the time of issu- 
ance of the announced college-training 
plan, is outlined by the Navy as follows: 





All reservists in V—1, V-5, and V-7 may 
continue in college following their pres- 
ent studies until a date to be determined 
when they will be placed on active duty 
as apprentice seamen with full pay, sub- 
sistence, and uniforms. At that time on 
active duty they will complete their col- 
lege training, which will be accelerated in 
the case of all students except those: who 
by July 1, 1943, will enter the senior col- 
lege class and engineering students. 
Students whose plans for medical, dental 
or theological training are approved by 
the Navy Department will continue on 
active duty as apprentice seamen under 
instruction in accelerated curricula in 
approved schools and seminaries until 
completion of their professional studies. 
Consideration will be given to the stu- 
dent’s choice of the institution to which 
he will be assigned for the completion of 
his college course. 

The Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps will be continued as an integral 
part of the new program. N.R.O.T.C. 
students will be selected at the end of the 
first two semesters from students in- 
ducted under the Navy college-training 
program. All N. R. O. T. C. students in 
the Naval Reserve will be called for ac- 
tive duty. The present N. R. O. T. C. 
curricula will be modified so that all pro- 
fessional subjects are given subsequent 
to the first two semesters. 

At a date to be announced, students 
holding probationary commissions, on 
active duty in a deferred status, in the 
United States Naval Reserve will be per- 
mitted to resign and accept assignment 
to the college-training program as ap- 
prentice seamen on active duty. On the 
satisfactory completion of their pre- 
scribed professional education they will 
again be commissioned in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 


Present Status of the Programs 


It was expected that the Army training 
program would be initiated in the col- 
leges and universities in February, but 
the working out of the administrative 
details of the plan has required more 
time than was anticipated, and it may 
be several weeks before the program is 
put into operation. All students whether 
or not in the Enlisted Reserves are there- 
fore urged by the Army, Navy, and War 
Manpower Commission to remain in col- 
lege unless called to the Service. In an- 
nouncing its college training program, 
the Navy set no date for opening of the 
courses, but V-1, V-5, and V-7 reservists 
were given the privilege of remaining in 
college pursuing their present studies 
until a date to be determined. Joint an- 
nouncements of openinggthe programs 
will be made in the near future. 

An Advisory Committee of 10 ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission is assisting the 
Army and Navy in making plans for the 
administration of the training programs. 
The Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing persons: Owen D. Young, of the 
General Electric Company (chairman) ; 
President Edmund E. Day, Cornell Uni- 


— 


versity; President O. C. Carmichag] 
Vanderbilt University; President James 
B. Conant, Harvard University; Presj. 
dent Clarence A. Dykstra, University of 
Wisconsin; President F. D. Patterson, 
Tuskegee Institute; President Robert G, 
Sproul, University of California; Presj. 
dent E. V. Sanford, Villanova College; 
President William P. Tolley, Syracuse 
University; and Justice Wiley Rutledge, 
recently appointed to the Supreme Court, 

In announcing the composition of the 
Committee, Chairman McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission said: 

“The new Committee now meeting wil] 
provide valuable counsel not only in de- 
veloping these rules and regulations, but 
also in determining policies to insure 
adequately trained specialists for indus- 
tries and essential civilian activities, 
Their assistance in working out proce- 
dures and regulations whereby institu- 
tions of higher education will be able to 
provide a flow of civilian specialists will 
be an all-important part of the work of 
this Committee.” 

Selection of the colleges and universi- 
ties in which the Army specialized and 
Navy college-training programs will be 
centered is being made by a joint com- 
mittee of three representatives each from 
the Army, Navy, and War Manpower 
Commission. 

It is expected that the list of institu- 
tions selected for the Army and Navy 
training programs will be issued at an 
early date. The bases for the selection 
of the institutions are the facilities the 
institutions have for affording the types 
of specialized training required by the 
military services, as reported on the re- 
plies to an extended questionnaire sent 
by the War Manpower Commission to 
1,800 institutions of higher education. 
The instructional facilities of the institu- 
tions, including laboratories, are the 
major consideration in making selections, 
but the institutions must also be pre- 
pared to furnish adequate housing and 
boarding facilities. 

Curricula are being prepared for the 
Army training program by panels of na- 
tional authorities in each field drawn 
from lists furnished, at the request of the 
War Department, by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, through the cooperation of profes- 
sional associations. Panels were Ie 
quested and have been submitted in 
many fields, and a panel for the review of 
all curricula has also been submitted. In 
the preparation of curricula for its train- 
ing program the Navy is making use of 
the services of its own advisory commit- 
tees and consultants from colleges and 
universities. 
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On February 6, when the foregoing 
statement was already in press, the Joint 
Committee of the Army, Navy, and War 
Manpower Commission released its first 
list of colleges and universities approved 
as centers of specialized training for the 
Army and Navy. The list contains the 
names of 281 institutions, with every 
State in the Union, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska represented. For 
its various fields of training the Army 
will utilize the facilities of 249 institu- 
tions, and the Navy 51. Nineteen of the 
institutions will be used by both the 
Army and the Navy. The list is only a 
partial one and the work of selecting 
other institutions is still going forward. 





Civilian Reserves 


The Advisory Committee of 10 appoint- 
ed by the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission is now working on a 
plan for the establishment of a Civilian 
reserve corps, to be trained for services 
of a professional or technical nature. 
The object is to keep students with spe- 
cial aptitudes in college so that there 
may be a continuous supply of trained 
men and women in essential occupations. 
The plan contemplates the use of the col- 
leges for this training also. 


Special Programs in Mete- 
orology Sponsored by the 
Army 


Civilians, enlisted men of the Army, 
and members of the Army Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps are eligible to apply for spe- 
cial training in meteorology sponsored 
by the Army. Men selected for this 
training will be those of high promise, 
fully qualified, as evidenced by transcript 
of scholastic record. 

Three programs have been set up as 
follows: 

“A”, Advanced Meteorology (8-month 
course); “B”, Premeteorology (6-month 
course); and “C”, Basic Premeteorology 
(12-month course). Each program is on 
& college level, with the possibility of 
credit toward a degree to be granted at 
most of the participating institutions. 

For the “A” and “B” programs the age 
limits are 18 to 30, inclusive; for the “C” 
program, 18 to 21, inclusive. 


Academic Requirements 


Academic requirements for each of the 
Programs are as follows: 

A—Differential and integral calculus; 
1 year college physics; successful com- 
pletion of 2 years of college, 


B—“C” requirements; 1 year college 
mathematics, including college algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry; 
successful completion of 1 year of col- 
lege. 

C—Two years high-school mathe- 
matics, including algebra and plane 
geometry; 1 year high-school science; 
high-school graduation. 

Physical Qualifications 

The physical qualifications of candi- 
dates are determined through the Re- 
serve Officers’ Army physical examina- 
tion. 

The status under “A” during the course 
is aviation cadet, ground crew, U. S. 
Army Air Forces; under “B” and “C”, 
private, U. S. Army Air Forces. After 


- successful completion of the course, men 


in “A” will be commissioned second lieu- 
tenant, Army of the U. S. in the Air 
Corps, on active duty for the duration 
plus 6 months unless released sooner. 
Men in “B” and “C” will be eligible for 
the “A” course, 


Pay for Each Class 


Men in the “A” course will receive $75 
a month plus allowances of $2.25 a day 
for rations and quarters, free tuition, 
and clothing. Men in “B” and “C” will 
receive $50 a month plus allowances of 
$2.75 a day for rations and quarters, free 
tuition, and clothing. 


Centers for Courses 
The centers for the three courses are: 


A—Army Replacement Center, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 
New York University, New York City. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
ee of California, Los Angeles, 
alif. 
B—Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 
New York University, New York City. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 
University of California, Berkeley, 


alif. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Onrerets of Washington, Seattle, 


ash. 
eer of Wisconsin, Madison, 


is. 

C—Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
Hathilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Reed College, Portland, Oreg. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


The opening date for “A,” Advanced 
Meteorology, was January 1; for “C,” 
Basic Premeteorology, February 1; for 
“B,” Premeteorology, it will be March 1. 
A second opening date for “A” will be 
June 21. 

Applicants are required to submit (1) 
Aviation Cadet application; (2) tran- 
script of college record for “A” and “B” 
programs, and high-school record for 
“C” program; (3) birth certificate; (4) 
passport-size photograph; and (5) three 
letters of recommendation. 

Applications and inquiries should be 
addressed “Weather,” University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 


Speeds Up Law Courses 


All but a few of the law schools of 
the country are continuing to operate, 
though with greatly decreased enroll- 
ments. It is predicted that many schools 
will have to suspend, however, if the war 
goes on for 2 years or more. The Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School, foreseeing 
the probable effect of the war upon legal 
education, speeded up its courses by 
arranging a more complete year-round 
curriculum so that students could take 
their prelaw and law work within a 
period of 4 calendar years if they desired. 
As a result, many students enrolled under 
this accelerated program are now candi- 
dates for their law degrees who would 
otherwise be lacking a semester or more 
when called into the service. 

In line with the new speed-up program, 
a new class will be admitted to the law 
school at midterm. The school is also 
graduating its first midyear class in his- 
tory, which it regards as a significant 
step in the new program. 


Geography Study on the 
Increase 


Increasing emphasis is being placed on 
the study of geography by institutions of 
higher learning. Before the war began, 
colleges and universities offered as a rule 
only a few meager courses in this field, 
which has suddenly become of the great- 
est importance, both because of the 
present world upheaval and in anticipa- 
tion of the role the United States will 
play in post-war reconstruction on an 
international scale. In addition to the 
initiation of new courses by many in- 
stitutions, the establishment, or contem- 
plated establishment, of departments of 
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geography, is taking place in others, 
among them Dartmouth College, Duke 
University, the University of Texas, and 
State University of Iowa. 

Dartmouth College opened a new de- 
partment of geography at the beginning 
of the spring semester of 1942-43. The 
college has plans for a modified major 
in the field. The proposed courses in- 
clude geography of the air; cartography; 
geography of North America, and similar 
courses on Europe and Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia and the Western 
Pacific; field mapping; and political 
geography. In its announcement of the 
department, the college says: “The offer- 
ings in physical and economic geography 
* * * and those proposed for the 
new major, will augment the large num- 
ber of regular courses and special ‘war 
courses’ which are providing valuable 
training for war service and for intelli- 
gent participation in post-war affairs.” 
It calls attention to two new lectureships 
in the civilizations and languages of 
China and Russia now being given, and 
to other special courses offered, including 
military mathematics, electronics, and 
radio communication, map interpreta- 
tion, modern war strategy and national 
policy, power politics, psychological test- 
ing for military personnel, history of the 
United States in world affairs, democratic 
thought, and an introduction to Naval 
training. 

The new program and also the two 
lectureships in Chinese and Russian were 
made financially possible by a grant of 
$150,000 which Dartmouth received from 
the Carnegie Corporation as an unre- 
stricted development fund. 


Training Women for Work 
With Oil Firms 


The University of Michigan, beginning 
with the spring term, which opened on 
February 4, will offer a concentrated 12- 
month course in petroleum geology de- 
signed to fit women for field work in the 
discovery programs of American oil 
companies. 

According to Professor Kenneth K. 
Landes, chairman of the university’s de- 
partment of geology, the course will pro- 
vide in a 1-year period as much aca- 
demic work in geology as students pre- 
paring for the profession of petroleum 
geologist would ordinarily obtain in 4%4 
years. In other words, they will be given 
all the geology courses which they would 
normally take in the sophomore, junior, 
and senior years. Prerequisites for ad- 
mission to the program include 1 year of 
work in physical and historical geology, 
trigonometry, and a “B” average. Credit 


earned in the course can be applied to- 
ward a degree when and if students re- 
turn to the university after the war. 

Between 20 and 30 women will be en- 
rolled in the new program, depending 
upon the number of women the petro- 
leum industry promises to employ at the 
end of the training program. Men clas- 
sified in 4-F, but physically able to do 
field work, are also eligible to enroll in 
the course. The field work will be done 
during 12 weeks in the summer of 1943, 
when the students will be moved to the 
university’s Camp Davis, Jackson’s Hole, 
Wyo. 

Professor Landes states that the course 
is not intended to provide an “educa- 
tion,” but rather to give essential train- 
ing in a field in which a serious person- 
nel shortage exists. 


New Farmers of 
America Assist in 


War Effort 


A report from the Delaware Associa- 
tion of the New Farmers of America 
states that its first major efforts involve 
a filling-in for farm labor needed during 
the past summer and during the present 
acute labor shortage. A large percent- 
age of these youth are working night and 
morning on dairy and poultry farms and 
on other such “schooltime” jobs as a 
means of helping farmers carry on the 
production of foodstuffs, the report con- 
tinues. Many are regularly employed in 
desirable farming situations on a full- 
time basis. During the past summer 
some of the vocational agriculture de- 
partments reported as many as 90 per- 
cent of their trainees in farming situa- 
tions either as farm laborers or farm 
partners. 

Another method employed by the Del- 
aware New Farmers involves the crea- 
tion of laboring “bands” which have 
helped in harvesting farmers’ crops, 
This type of activity will likely be one 
of the main sources of assistance to the 
Delaware farmers in the future. With 
an efficient transportation arrangement, 
these rural youth will prove the value 
of their training and organization. 
Every local chapter of the association 
has had many members placed on farms 
by the local teachers in order to receive 
practical experience. 


Reaching Rural People 


Other types of activities carried on in 
an effort to help win the war include (1) 
repairing and conditioning farm machin- 
ery; (2) conducting larger and better 





—— 






projects than usual; (3) producing food 
for victory; (4) salvaging war materials 
as needed; (5) purchasing stamps and 
war bonds; (6) sponsoring monthly radio 
programs as a means of reaching rural 
people regarding the efforts and plans of 
the State association. 

In the recent Nation-wide scrap drive 
these boys played a major part in their 
communities in collecting scrap from 
farmers. The collection per chapter 
averaged 5,560 pounds of scrap. In re. 
pairing of farm machinery some of the 
chapters reported more than 100 pieces 
of farm equipment repaired during the 
past few months, 

According to latest reports, the New 
Farmers of Delaware have invested an 
average of $83 per chapter in stamps, 
Several young men have bought war 
bonds. All chapters are putting on 
drives to get greater amounts of funds 
invested in stamps and war bonds, 

In the regular monthly radio program 
broadcast on the last Wednesday in each 
month over Station WDEL from 1 to 
1:30 p. m., the association is building its 
program around such themes as the fol- 
lowing: 


1. “The Conservation of the Es- 
sentials of Rural Life.” 

2. “The Road to Personal Security.” 

3. “The Colored Farmer Must Move 
Up.” 

‘4, “Rural Health and the Farm 
Family.” 


The New Farmers of America is a na- 
tional organization of Negro farm boys 
studying vocational agriculture in the 
public schools. 


Federal Service Opportunities 


The following announcements of ex- 
aminations have just been made by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission: 

Nursing education consultant, $2,600 
to $4,600. Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency. Announcement 250 
(1942) and amendment. 

Instructor, Motor Transport, $2,600 to 
$4,600. Quartermaster Corps, War De- 
partment. Options: Diesel engines; in- 
ternal-combustion engines; motorcycles; 
blacksmith and welding; tire recapping 
and sectional repair; fender, body, and 
radiator; automotive parts; automotive 
electrical and carburetion; body finishing 
and upholstery; automotive machinist; 
general. Announcement 212 (1942) and 
amendment. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C, 
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School-Directed Victory 


Gardens 


New Goals and Emphases 


The achievement of the goals outlined 
below is so vital to the Nation’s war effort 
that schools everywhere should study 
them carefully. By making immediate 
and practical plans to do their share the 
schools of America can contribute much, 
Not only can they organize garden proj- 
ects among their pupils but they can 
give leadership to garden and food con- 
servation campaigns on a community 
pasis. School officials need to keep on 
the job during the summer months 
teachers capable of guiding such produc- 
tion and conservation projects, and to 
make available the schoolrooms and 
equipment suitable and needed for ac- 
complishing the desired results. On all 
fronts the American people are accom- 
plishing the impossible. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced the following goals and em- 
phases for the 1943 Victory Garden Cam- 
paign: 

1. The Victory Garden Campaign for 
1942 urged principally that every possible 
farm home plant a garden; the 1943 cam- 
paign aims at further increases in the 
number of farm gardens and also urges 
that all town and suburban homes hav- 
ing suitable space plant gardens both 
for home and community use. Turning 
vacant areas around war industries to 
garden projects, too, is encouraged. 

2. For 1942 the numerical goal was set 
at a total of 15 million gardens—5 million 
on the farms and 10 million in towns, 
suburbs, and cities; for 1943 the sights 
have been raised to 6 million farm gar- 
dens and 12 million gardens in nonfarm 
communities. 

3. The 1943 campaign calls for larger 
gardens, especially in the rural com- 
munities, to increase the quantity of gar- 
den produce and to make more horse 
cultivation possible. 

4. In order to have larger garden plots 
than the home garden can provide, many 
victory gardeners in 1943 are urged to 
seek garden space in community or allot- 
ment gardens accessible by bus, street- 
car, or bicycle where on plots of at least 
30 by 50 feet they can efficiently grow the 
heeded vegetables. 

5. The 1943 campaign urges that “not 
a bit of garden produce be allowed to go 
to waste.” It urges that all community 
agencies concerned join in community 
canning bees or organize community 





canning centers to the end that all 
vegetable and fruit surpluses from home 
gardens, from commercial gardens, from 
stores and markets, or whatever the 
source, be canned or otherwise pre- 
served for home, school lunch, or wel- 
fare purposes. The schools could make 
important contributions to this objec- 
tive. They could employ during the sum- 
mer months a teacher trained in gar- 
dening and in food-conservation meth- 
ods. 

6. The 1943 campaign suggests that 
every effort be made to have more than a 
spring and early summer garden. Fre- 
quent plantings will not only lengthen 
the season for fresh vegetables but on a 
fertile plot of ground successive plantings 
can double production and at the same 
time spread the work involved in garden 
production. 


* 


GARDEN 






FOR 
ICTORY 


Schools Report 


Schools of Canal Zone Promote 
Garden Program 


In the schools for children of alien em- 
Ployees in the Canal Zone, instruction in 


(Turn to page 24) 
x oO 


TEN REASONS WHY SCHOOLS ARE PROMOTING 


VICTORY GARDENING 


1. Secretary Wickard has set the 1943 
goal for the number of victory gardens 
at 18 million—only if everyone having 
a suitable plot of ground will plant a 
garden can this goal be achieved. 

2. Food shortages are already great— 
there is grave danger that they will soon 
be critical. The truth of the assertion 
that “Food will win the war and write 
the Peace” is daily becoming more ap- 
parent. 

3. Gardens offer the best known solu- 
tion to the food shortage problem be- 
cause vegetable foods can be most quickly 
produced in large quantities. 

4. Gardens can spread the task of in- 
creasing food production to the largest 
number of potential producers—chil- 
dren, especially from grade 5 upward, 
can under guidance effectively grow and 
conserve a large variety of garden prod- 
ucts. 

5. Gardens can utilize for food pro- 
duction the small obscure but fertile 
plots of ground which would otherwise 
lie idle—where suitable home or school 
grounds are not available it may be ad- 
visable to divide into individual or fam- 
ily gardens selected vacant lots, highly 
productive park areas, and similar types 
of unused grounds, 


6. Gardens can produce foods to be 
consumed fresh or preserved for home 
or school use, thus reducing the neces- 
sity of commercial canning, transporta- 
tion, and similar problems involving crit- 
ical war needs. 

7. Gardens can transform the leisure 
time of millions of men and women, 
boys and girls, into essential food prod- 
ucts and at the same time provide whole- 
some, recreational activities. 

8. Through successive planting, gar- 
dens can provide a continuous supply of 
fresh, protective, health-giving foods so 
necessary to the physical well-being for 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

9. Gardens planted and cultivated on 
school grounds or on community grounds 
under the leadership of the school and 
rows planted in home gardens by the 
pupils for school use can provide many 
of the supplies needed for a successful, 
self-sufficient school lunch program. 

10. Garden and food conservation ac- 
tivities offer unsurpassed opportunities 
for teaching lessons in nature study, 
health education, home economics, ele- 
mentary agriculture and many other 
fields. 
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garden activity and production has been 
a part of the curriculum for a number of 
years. In two of these schools, La Boca 
and Silver City, approximately 2% acres 
are devoted to a school garden. In five 
other schools the size of the garden varies 
according to the number of pupils en- 
rolled. Last year the total garden pro- 
duction in all schools amounted to over 
a thousand dollars. 

During the coming year it is planned to 
more than double this production 
through better utilization of the available 
garden area and improved methods of 
production. 


State Department of Education 
Recommends School Gardens 


In its effort to strengthen its State- 
wide school lunch program, the Louisiana 
State Education Department, as have 
many others, emphasized the importance 
of school gardens. It suggested that 
each schoo] not having a garden program 
immediately appoint an advisory council 
consisting of the school principal, a home 
economics teacher, an agricultural teach- 
er, a representative of the P. T. A., and 
representatives of other civic organiza- 
tions, and that it assign to such council 
the job of planning a garden project and 
of selecting a supervisor to see that the 
school garden program is carried out. 
State School Superintendent John E. 
Coxe has appointed a State school garden 
consultant to assist Parish (County) and 
local garden committees in making the 
school garden programs a success. 


Chicago Plants Nearly 1,000 Acres 


Within the city limits of Chicago 
there were planted last year a total of 
12,600 victory gardens, totaling in area 
about 290 acres. Of these, 8,100 were 
parts of 547 community or allotment 
gardens and 4,500 were operated as home 
gardens. In addition to this garden de- 
velopment within the city of Chicago, 
the suburbs reported 13,925 gardens to- 
taling 653 acres. The average garden 
was about 1,000 square feet in area. 


Solve Labor Shortages in Truck 
and Fruit Gardening 


That the schools can prepare city 
youth for farm work, especially in truck 
gardening and fruit growing areas, has 
been demonstrated by the schools of Sa- 
lem, Oreg. The problem of meeting the 
demand for large numbers of laborers 
during the brief harvest seasons of suc- 


cessive vegetable and fruit crops has 
long been the concern of Salem and its 
surrounding community. 


The school authorities of Salem called 
a meeting of the representatives of the 
growers and packers, the county agri- 
cultural agent, the county superintend- 
ent of schools, and the local U. S. Em- 
ployment officer. A plan was presented 
to introduce into the social-studies cur- 
riculum of grades 5 to 12 a unit of work 
which would be concerned with (1) the 
nature, types, and values of the seasonal 
crops of the community; (2) the dignity 
of labor; (3) the need for and the im- 
portance of utilizing local labor; and (4) 
what school children can do towards 
meeting the seasonal labor needs. The 
several agencies present were requested 
and readily agreed to supply the vital 
data needed for working out the study 
units. 

The teachers were next convened and 
the instructional program was planned. 
It soon developed that the classroom in- 
struction would be much more effective 
if it were associated with actual work 
activities. The teachers of the upper ele- 
mentary grades found parents reluctant 
to permit the children to train for crop 
harvesting jobs, partly because they 
feared physical injury and partly be- 
cause they feared the moral hazards of 
close association with transient labor 
commonly employed for harvesting the 
crops. 

To solve these problems another meet- 
ing of the community leaders was called 
and a plan presented to organize the 
potential child laborers into platoons of 
about 30 children each and to place each 
platoon under the constant supervision 
of a teacher. It was to be the duty of 
these teacher-supervisors: (1) to make 
the necessary work agreements with the 
employers; (2) to solve the transporta- 
tion problems involved; (3) to improve 
the proficiency of the youthful worker 
through training on the job; (4) to in- 
sure a maximum of moral, sanitary, and 
physical safeguards, and (5) to see to it 
that the more immature children did not 
overwork or become overheated. Pri- 
mary emphasis was to be given to good 
work habits both as concerned the 
handling of the fruits and other garden 
products and as concerned work effi- 
ciency, 

Since the growers and packers were 
requested to pay the supervision and 
transportation costs involved in the 
scheme it was at first not too enthusi- 
astically received. But the more far- 
sighted leaders saw in it not only a prom- 


ise of having their crops harvested but 
they saw permanent values in the form of 
future labor supply and other community 
advantages. The plan was adopted, and 
in the course of the harvest season 12 
platoons were put into the field, some of 
them working nearly all summer, but 
most of them working at least during the 
bean harvest, the largest and most im- 
portant crop. 

A total of 2,493 children, chiefly from 
the elementary grades, actively engaged 
in one way or another in harvesting the 
crops; in addition 623 youth, chiefly from 
the secondary grades, worked in the can- 
neries and in related industries. These 
figures become especially significant 
when it is considered that these were city 
children who commonly idle away their 
summers, both because they do not par. 
ticularly desire to work and _ because 
there is no well devised plan to make 
them into efficient workers through 
training, experience, and _ guidance, 
Those working in groups were in all in- 
stances supervised by the teachers of the 
local schools. 

The scheme was found to be most suc- 
cessful, both as concerns the youthful 
workers and the employers, according to 
official reports. This conclusion was sup- 
ported by statistics showing the amount 
of work accomplished, the total earn- 
ings, and the high proportion of suc- 
cessful employer-employee relationships, 
For example, one platoon of thirty-some 
youngsters picked approximately $36,000 
worth of beans in 16 days, earning more 
than $1,700 in wages. The pupils of a 
junior high school enrolling about 900, 
were found to have earned over $59,000 
during the summer. But more impor- 
tant, even if less measurable, were the de- 
sirable work habits and attitudes, the 
community spirit, and the intangible but 
positive values coming out of the experi- 
ment. Greater results are anticipated 
for the coming year. 


Village School Supplies 
Lunch Program Through 
Gardening 


With the motto “Vitamins and vege- 
tables for our school children and victory 
for America” the pupils, faculty, and 
community of the village of Wayland, 
Mich., last year carried through a garden 
program which netted almost 2,000 
quarts of canned vegetables and 25 
bushels of potatoes, beets, and carrots 
for winter use. The purpose of the plan 
was to make the noon lunch program of 
this consolidated school as self-sufficient 
as possible. Both grade and high school 
participated in the garden project. 
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puncil Organized 


farly in the spring a school garden 
guncil was organized consisting of two 


udents from the home economics de-” 


partment, two from the agricultural de- 
partment, the teacher of home making, 
the teacher Of agriculture, the superin- 
tendent of schools, a local businessman, 
ind a retired farmer. Committees of 
high-school boys and girls were ap- 
minted to care for publicity, manage- 
ment, finance, instruction, and summer 
ganization. Under the council’s lead- 
gship these committees planned the 
~rden program and explained it to the 
hool and to other community organi- 
mations. The local school board rented 
nacre of land and bought fertilizer and 
ses, 

The planning committee determined 
he kind of vegetables to plant, the 
mount and cost of each, and the time 
»plant each. The publicity committee 
ept the project constantly before the 
wills and their parents. The instruc- 
ion committee organized teams of boys 
nd girls to visit each grade in the school 
nd talk on the subjects: Why we should 
mt vegetables, and how to make a 
mrden. The management committee 
wht the younger children how to plant 
nd cultivate the gardens. With the 
gan, “Bring your tools and swimming 
its and help out in the Wayland Gar- 
en,” the summer organization commit- 
# succeeded in recruiting volunteers 
th from the school and from the com- 
tunity to keep the garden clean and 


mowing. The F. F. A. Club built a trailer 


nd rehabilitated a tractor to help in the 
wk, The project resulted not only in a 
me supply of vegetables for the school 
mch but taught many useful lessons of 
ork and cooperation. 


bovernor’s Emergency Funds 
pport Community 
anning Centers 


In Maine comparatively small sums 
0m the Governor’s War Emergency 
d, plus a State-wide program of co- 
eration by a large number of people 
terested in food production and con- 
ation, last year resulted in the com- 
unity preservation of nearly 200,000 
ts of garden products and in much 
Mditional home canning. Under the 
Mdership of the State supervisor of 
ime economics education and the State 
ension service, 42 community canning 
tiers were organized. Each center was 
aed in charge of a local director 
lined in home economics. Prior to 





placing the centers into operation, these 
directors met at the State university for 
a 4-day period of intensive training on 
the latest and most effective methods of 
food conservation. These local directors 
were, for the most part, chosen from 
among the home economics teachers of 
the State and employed for a period of 
8 weeks during the garden harvest. 


How Funds Were Used 


The Emergency War Funds were used 
(a) to pay the salaries of the local di- 
rectors; (b) to purchase one pressure 
cooker and one tin-can sealer for each 
center; (c) to allocate $10 to each cen- 
ter for emergency needs; and (d) to pro- 
duce the materials needed to promote the 
program and to provide instruction with- 
in the various communities. Most of 
the support of these food-preservation 
projects, however, came from the co- 
operation of various State agencies and 
the contributions of the people both as 
concerns garden commodities and labor. 
A plan was devised whereby any family 
could use the facilities of the canning 
centers by contributing 25 percent of 
the commodities canned. If a canning 
center also supplied the labor, 50 per- 
cent of the canned goods were_retained 
by it; if the garden products were do- 
nated to the community it retained all of 
the canned goods. The canning centers 
were housed at the school buildings. 

The chief objectives of the community 
centers were (a) to encourage the con- 
servation of all possible foods; (b) to 
provide within each community a supply 
of foods for school lunches and for 
disaster relief emergency feeding, and 
(c) to teach not only the latest approved 
methods of canning but to acquaint the 
people with other methods of food con- 
servation. 

In addition to these objectives, many 
other important purposes were achieved. 
Interest in home canning was stimu- 
lated, more effective and newer methods 
were learned; a greater concern for 
school lunches, especially for the ele- 
mentary grades, was created and a larger 
supply and variety of vegetables was 
stored for school lunch use; interest was 
aroused in planting larger and better 
gardens during the coming season, as 
people learned more about food short- 
ages caused by the war and the ways and 
means whereby they can help to relieve 
such shortages; and an opportunity was 
afforded hundreds of people to cooper- 
ate with their neighbors in an important 
community service. 


Training the 
Physically 
Handicapped 
For War Jobs 


With insistent calls upon our labor 
supply by both the Army and war fac- 
tories, it is increasingly important that 
every possible source of labor be utilized. 
In this situation school officials are espe- 
cially interested in enrolling physically 
impaired persons and others not subject 
to the draft, states J. A. Kratz, Director, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Office of 
Education. As a result, large numbers 
of rehabilitation clients are now being 
enrolled in the war-training classes. 

The New York State director of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers and the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion have worked out a cooperative plan 
for expanding the number even more. 
Several agents will be assigned the spe- 
cial task of selecting physically impaired 
persons suitable for war training and ad- 
vising them with respect to suitable 
courses. 


Cooperation at Whitehaven 


As an example of cooperation between 
rehabilitation divisions and a war pro- 
duction training facility, the Shelby 
County School of Aeronautics at White- 
haven, Tenn., may be cited. Hundreds of 
physically handicapped men and women, 
recruited by the rehabilitation divisions 
of 13 Southern States, are now in train- 
ing at this school, just outside Memphis. 
The director of the school reports that 
with the assistance of the rehabilitation 
divisions the enrollment of the school 
has been built up to its full capacity of 
1,800, including more than 600 physically 
handicapped trainees. 

This project was worked out by the 
regional rehabilitation agent of the U. S. 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
the director of the school, Civil Service 
Commission officials, and officers of the 
Army Air Force. The school trains ex- 
clusively for Army Air depots in that 
service command area. It is anticipated 
that for the duration of the war the 
State divisions will send to the school 
between 200 and 300 physically handi- 
capped persons each month. 

The recruiting program for this school 
was developed in mid-November when 
the rehabilitation supervisors of 13 
Southern States assembled in Memphis 
at the invitation of the U. S. Office of 
Education representative. Agreement 
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was reached concerning the types of 
cases acceptable to the Army Air Force, 
and discussion was given to such factors 
as amount of pay for students in train- 
ing, living facilities, hours of instruc- 
tion, and cooperation with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and other interested 
agencies. 


Rehabilitation of the Deaf 


In a number of States, hundreds of 
physically impaired clients have been 
brought together in “rehabilitation clin- 
ics” through cooperation of the press 
and radio. Local boards of selective 
service also have cooperated by referring 
registrants rejected because of physical 
impairment. 

Special classes have been organized in 
several States for training handicapped 
adults selected by the rehabilitation di- 
vision. In Kansas City and Fort Worth, 
for example, rehabilitation supervisors 
brought together groups of deaf mutes 


and arranged for special classes in air- 
craft sheet-metal work. The prospective 
employer recommended an instructor 
and the State school for the deaf pro- 
vided an interpreter who later was em- 
ployed as an interpreter-foreman. After 
clearance through the Employment 
Service, training was given in the voca- 
tional school under the war-training 
program. 

Though special arrangements are 
often necessary in training the deaf, 
most other types of the handicapped re- 
quire no special adaptation. The De- 
troit (Mich.) director of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
recently reported to regional War Man- 
power officials that the Detroit schools 
have successfully trained many physi- 
cally impaired persons recommended by 
the rehabilitation division. Only 5 per- 
cent of the trainees, he said, required 
special adaptation in the use of tools or 
in the method of instruction—a smaller 
percentage than for the able bodied. 





ESMWT Trains Women as Civil 
Service Junior Engineers 


Acourse, entitled “Engineering Funda- 
mentals,” designed to prepare women 
college graduates to qualify for Civil 
Service positions as junior engineers, is 
being offered at over 15 institutions. 
These are the first of many colleges and 
universities which will offer this training 
at towns and cities throughout the coun- 
try. The Civil Service Commission 
describes the course and the employment 
opportunities it offers, in a form letter 
sent to several thousand women college 
graduates. 

Women, to be eligible, must have 
bachelor’s degrees from colleges or uni- 
versities of recognized standing; and, in 
order to meet Civil Service requirements, 
they must be citizens of the United 
States. Those who successfully complete 
the course will be eligible for appoint- 
ments to various Federal agencies in po- 
sitions paying $2,000 a year. These posi- 
tions may be either in Washington, D. C., 
or in any of the field centers throughout 
the country. 

Examples of other ESMWT courses 
which can be used in partial fulfillment 
of Civil Service requirements are the fol- 
lowing: In the examination for junior 
engineer (aeronautical, naval architec- 
ture, and marine engineer options), 
which requires an engineering degree 
with 10 semester hours in the specified 
option, suitable approved ESMWT 
courses may be substituted for the 10 


semesters of specialized study. In the 
examination for junior engineer (other 
options) people with nonengineering de- 
grees may qualify through ESMWT 
courses. Engineering aid (topographic 
and photogrammetric options) requires 
high-school education, supplemented by 
one or more years of engineering experi- 
ence; and for this an appropriate, 
approved ESMWT course may be substi- 
tuted in lieu of 1 year of the required 
experience. Other ESMWT courses may 
be substituted for 1 year of paid drafting 
experience in the requirements for 
draftsman; and for 1 year of college 
engineering courses in the requirements 
for technical assistant (engineering). 

Usually the Commission does not 
specify the courses it will accept, but 
merely requires that the subject matter 
covered shall be of appropriate level and 
have specific application to the work for 
which the applicant is considered. In 
many fields, particularly in engineering, 
the need of the Federal agencies is large 
and still growing. 

Qualified women are in demand and 
have little difficulty in securing appoint- 
ments. The following is a list of current 
critical needs in engineering personnel 
reported by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion: Aeronautical engineer, architectur- 
al engineer, chemical engineer, civil en- 
gineer, electrical engineer, industrial en- 
gineer, marine engineer, marine surveyor, 


Le 


mechanical engineer, metallurgical ep. 
gineer, mining engineer, naval architect 
radio engineer, safety engineer, welding 
engineer, expediter, engineering aig 
‘draftsman, technical assistant (eng). 
neering), metallurgist, and physicist, 


For Information 


Further information regarding Civil] 
Service openings can be secured from an- 
nouncement posted in post offices and 
other public buildings, or by writing qi. 
rectly to the United States Civi] Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Information concerning courses avail. 
able under Engineering, Science, ang 
Management War Training should be 
obtained from the approved institutions 
in the local area. A list of these will be 
sent on request by the Director of 
ESMWT, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Announcements of courses 
about to begin are usually made in local 
newspapers, 


Consumer Problems 
(From page 6) 


made. Income tax returns will be filed 
by approximately 35 million people, 8 
million of whom have never filed a return 
before. The tax will amount to approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the income after 
deductions have been made—$500 ex- 
emption for an individual, $1,200 for the 
head of a family, and $350 for each 
dependent. 

These income and Victory taxes will 
help to pay for the war, but they are far 
from adequate. Every citizen must plan 
carefully so that he can dig deeply into 
his pockets for bond and stamp pur- 
chases which must be loaned to the 
Government. 

In a democracy intelligent coopera- 
tion is needed. The schools have a re- 
sponsibility for helping youth and adults 
get the facts which underlie new move- 
ments or regulations affecting the con- 
sumer. Not all facts can always be 
given publicity immediately. But un- 
derstanding of the national or interna- 
tional situation is important as far 4s 
that is possible. As the aspects of the 
war change, new plans will have to be 
formulated to deal with these. Many 
plans made will affect the consumer. 
Blind following is neither desired nor 
desirable. New skills may be demanded. 
Active participation is important. 
Judgment and understanding are Te 
quired if each act furthers the war aims. 
The schools need to be ready to serve 
in developing these skills, attitudes, end 
understandings needed by consumers in 
their communities. 
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should be a major consideration. 





REGISTRATION FOR WAR RATION BOOK TWO 


Registration for War Ration Book Two, which is to be used for food 
rationing, is scheduled for the week of February 21. 
this food-rationing program is eminent. 
continuously being sent to our fighting men and our fighting Allies. 
is left at home needs to be distributed on an equitable basis. 
pose the Point Ration system, through the use of War Ration Book Two, is 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education has sent a letter to all chief State 
school officers and city and county superintendents asking them to assume 
responsibility for rationing registration under arrangements to be worked 
out to the mutual satisfaction of the schools and OPA State directors and 
This registration is one of the important milestones in 
the prosecution of this war, and it is believed that schools will cheerfully 
render this significant community service. 
ules the least possible interference with the continuous operation of schools 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


loremanship 


Foremanship Training for Victory. 
Manual 4, leadership and handling men. 
Chicago, War Production Training Divi- 
sion, LaSalle Extension University. 1942. 
6 p. 

Centers on three keys to leadership: 1. 
Personal qualities of the leader. 2. His un- 


derstanding of human nature. 3. The tech- 
uque of dealing with human nature. 


Reading Interests 


They All Like to Read, Reading Atti- 

tudes and Patterns of Eleven- and 
Twelve-Year-Olds. By Franc J. Thyng. 
New York, N. Y., The Association for 
4rts in Childhood (70 Fifth Avenue) 
143, 24 p. 15 cents, 


Reports the high points in a study of read- 
ing attitudes and patterns, includes a fore- 
vord by Lou La Brant and a brief evaluation 
of general adolescent reading interests by 
i. Wayne Wrightstone. 


Self-Government 


As the Twig Is Bent. By Richard 
Welling. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
142, 295 p. illus. $3. 

The life story of Richard Welling, founder 
d the National Self-Government Committee, 
Yhich he established 40 years ago to give 
Joung people a chance to understand democ- 


ty by governing themselves in schools and 
i their own organizations. 


Nutrition 


What’s New in Food and Nutrition. 
.1,no. 1, Dec. 1942. Chicago, Ill., Har- 


vey and Howe, Inc. (919 N. Michigan 
Ave.) 1942. 25 cents, single copy, $3 
@ year. 


Menus for every day in the month scien- 
tifically worked out with wartime recipes to 
aid in putting into practice the national 
nutrition program; includes articles on war- 
time activities and current homemaking 
problems. 


Air Age 


Boy Scouts of America. 
Manual. New York. 
440 p. 


The manual for the Air Scout Program of 
the Boy Scouts of America covers for the 
scout in a thorough manner a preliminary 
training program so that the boys on reach- 
ing the proper age can enter a recognized 
school of flying. Chapters cover the follow- 
ing: Air Scouting, Apprentice Air Scout, Air 
Scout Observer, Air Scout Ace, Air Scout 
Craftsman, and America and the Air. Sub- 
jects are adequately illustrated and presented 
in such a manner as to be clear to the boy 
of scout age. 


Briegleb Sailplane Corporation. 
Glider Construction for High Schools. 
(In cooperation with the State of New 
York.) Beverly Hills, Calif. 1942. 

The State of New York has designated 50 
high schools as centers of aviation education. 
These schools are entering upon both glider 
building and flying. Material has been pre- 
pared for use in the program and is to be 


made available outside the State of New York 
by the Briegleb Sailplane Corporation. 


Maps. Chicago, Illinois. A. J. Ny- 
strom & Co. 1942. 


Polar Aeronautical Map of the 


World (size 64 x 45 inches), $8.50 
to $11.50. 


Air Scout 
2 Park Avenue. 


Pacific Ocean and Adjacent Coun- 
tries (size 64 x 45 inches), $7.25 to 
$10.50. 

Climatic Map of the United States 
(size 65 x 45 inches), $8 to $11. 
Climatic Map of the World (size 

65 x 45 inches) , $10 to $13. 

Rainfall Map (size 52 x 62), $8 to 
$10.25. . 

Graphic Project Globe, $31.25. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


BERNHARD, SEYMOUR. Radio: 
for high-school students. Doctor’s, 1941. 
New York University. 706 p. ms. 

BRANOM, WAYNE T. A study of the effect 
of the Public Works Administration on the 
public schools in Illinois, 1933-40. Doctor’s, 
1941. New York University. 179 p. ms. 

CRANE, EDMOND HarRoLp. The cost and qual- 
ity of school bus transportation and the dis- 
tribution of. State aid for transportation in 
New York State. Doctor’s, 1942. Cornell 
University. 126 p. ms. 

CuTTER, PHILIP H. How adults look at the 
arithmetic program in our schools. Master’s, 
1942. Boston University. 96 p. ms. 

DRYDEN, Ray N. A study of bonds executed 
by treasurers and depositories of public 
school districts in Kentucky 1935-36 through 
1940-41. Master's, 1941 University of Ken- 
tucky. 139 p. 

KIMBALL, REGINALD §. The _ professional 
growth of teachers in service; a program for 
Massachusetts. Doctor’s, 1941. New York 
University. 167 p. ms. 

LaVoy, DEForEsT. A comparative study of 
the normal and handicapped children in 
Percy M. Hughes school, Syracuse, New York. 
Master’s, 1941. Syracuse University. 120 p. 
ms. 

MILLER, PERRY VAN. The assimilation of 
new instructional materials into the public 
high school, an administrative study. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Harvard University. 283 p. ms. 

MINNICH, CHARLES H., jr. Plant taxonomy 
for the teacher. Master’s, 1942. Massachu- 
setts State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 72 
p. ms. 

ODELL, Marietta. A guide to children’s 
poems for the elementary school. Doctor’s, 
1941. New York University. 2 vols. 

ScuHmutTz, Ouca. A survey of the audio- 
visual aids being used by the Louisville white 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teachers. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. University of Louisville. 124 p. 
ms. 

WATKINS, JOHN GoopRICH. Objective meas- 
urement of instrumental performance. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 88 p. 

WHITAKER, MILDRED E. Reading in an ex- 
perience program in light of recent educa- 
tional research. Master’s, 1941. Indiana 
State Teachers College. 157 p. ms. 

WITKOWIAK, STANISLAU B. Limitations im- 
posed upon the rights and powers of respec- 
tive States over education by the United 
States Supreme Court. Doctor’s, 1942. Cath- 
olic University of America. 174 p. 

Wooprvurr, ASAHEL D. A study of the direc- 
tive factors in individual behavior. Doctor’s, 
1941. University of Chicago. 165 p. 


a textbook 
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Programs of Ten States Added 
to Extended School Services 


Seventeen States and one Territory, 
Hawaii, have been granted Federal funds 
for the promotion and administration of 
State programs for extended school 
services for children of working moth- 
ers. (Seven of these plans—Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Virginia and Washington—have 
been described in previous issues of 
EDUCATION FOR Victory). The programs 
of the 10 additional States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Tennessee—and the Territory of Hawaii 
are reported here, 


ALABAMA 


Women are now employed in almost 
every war and civilian activity in Ala- 
bama. This has created and will con- 
tinue to create a necessity for extend- 
ing school services for children of work- 
ing mothers. 

The State Department of Education is 
organizing a survey and consultative 
staff to be responsible for determining 
needed facilities and for mobilizing, pro- 
moting, coordinating, and developing on 
a State-wide basis the services of public 
and private agencies for guidance and 
supervision of children of working moth- 
ers and for family life education for such 
mothers. 

Services to be initiated under this pro- 
gram will include: (1) Nursery schools 
for children ages 2 to 4; (2) preschool 
groups for children 5 to 6 and (3) ex- 
tended school services for children 6 
years of age and older. All such services 
will be directed through the local super- 
intendents of schools. 


ARKANSAS 


In 11 areas of Arkansas large numbers 
of mothers are either replacing men in 
industry who have been called to the 
armed forces or are entering agricultural 
pursuits. Many schools show a great 
increase in enrollments. 

The State committee for care of chil- 
dren of working mothers, a subcom- 
mittee of the State Council of Defense, 
includes representatives of the State 
Department of Public Welfare, State 
Board of Education, WPA., State Board 
of Health, and the U. S. Employment 
Service. They are responsible for the 
over-all State plan for child care facil- 
ities. 

Responsibility has been assumed by 
the State Department of Education for 
developing a functional program for the 


all-day care of young children and for 
an extended school program for children 
of school age. Two State supervisors, 
one for nursery schools and one for be- 
fore- and after-school programs, are to 
be added to the State Department of 
Education. 


CALIFORNIA 


Estimates by the U. S. Employment 
Service indicate that by March 1943 
there will be 194,500 women employed in 
war industries in California as compared 
to 104,600 employed in September 1942. 

A subcommittee on children in war- 
time has been established by the com- 
mittee on health, welfare, and consumer 
interests of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

The State Department of Education 
proposes to add a staff of six persons to 
act in an administrative and consultative 
capacity in promoting and developing on 
a State-wide basis a program of services 
for young children (2 to 5 years) and an 
extended school program for children of 
school age (5 to 16 years). The program 
will be under the immediate direction of 
the Chief of the Division of Elementary 
Education. The six additional staff 
members will serve as field agents. 


FLORIDA 


Reports from the U. S. Employment 
Service show a sharp upturn in the em- 
ployment of women in war industries of 
various kinds in Florida. It has been es- 
timated that perhaps between 3,000 to 
10,000 children will need extended school 
services in the immediate future. 

The State advisory committee on child 
care, a subcommittee of the division of 
home and community services of the 
State Defense Council, is composed of 
representatives from all the various or- 
ganizations in the State concerned with 
the welfare and training of children. 

As now planned, three types of service 
will be given under the supervision of the 
State Department of Education: (1) 
Nursery schools, (2) kindergartens, and 
(3) part-time extended school services 
for children of elementary school age. 

The State staff to be added to the State 
Department of Education includes: A 
State supervisor of extended school 
services, a nursery school specialist, and 
four field consultants. 


GEORGIA 


Approximately 59,000 women in Geor- 
gia are engaged in war production, an 


—— 


increase of 100 percent between the pe. 
riods of July 1 and November 1, 194) 
The facilities and services for the care 
of children of working mothers in areas 
critically affected by war activities are 
extremely inadequate. Since no educa. 
tional programs for children below 6 are 
provided through State funds, the only 
facilities are those which are offered by 
48 WPA nursery schools. 

As yet there is no State child-care 
committee in Georgia. The State De. 
partment of Public Instruction has been 
granted funds to provide the services of 
six people to carry on an over-all State 
program of extended school services: 
One person to serve as a State coordina. 
tor for the program, one to serve as 4 
nursery school specialist, and four field 
consultants. This staff will be respon. 
sible for the fodllowing services: (1) T 
ascertain the need for extended school 
services in critical areas, (2) to furnish 
assistance to local school people in initi- 
ating and planning extended school serv. 
ices, and (3) to cooperate with other 
agencies interested in the care of chil- 
dren. 


MAINE 


In seven critical areas in Maine there 
are 31,100 women now employed in war 
industries and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 10,000 additional women will 
be needed within the next 6 months. 
The State committee on wartime child 
care sponsoring an over-all State plan 
for such services is composed of repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, State De- 
partment of Education, State Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, U. S. En- 
ployment Service, State Nutrition Com- 
mittee, Council of Social Agencies, pri- 
vate welfare agencies, recreation agel- 
cies, OCD, and WPA. 

The services to be provided by the 
State Department of Education include 
information and counseling services, 
extended school services for children 5 
to 14 years including before and after 
school supervision and school lunches, 
and all-day programs for children 2 to5 
years of age. A supervisor of extended 
school services is to be added to the staff 
of the State Department of Education. 


MISSISSIPPI ‘ 

While a comprehensive survey is yet 
to be made, the need for extended school 
services is evident in a number of com 
munities. The State plan calls for 4 
supervisor of extended school services. 
This supervisor will be responsible for 
the over-all supervision of this program 
and will perform the following func- 
tions: (1) Determine the extent of need 
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for extended school services in each 
community, the facilities already avail- 
able for these services, and additional 
services and facilities needed; (2) make 
recommendations for action; and (3) su- 
pervise the extended school services, in- 
duding programs for both young chil- 
dren and those of school age. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A report from the U. S. Employment 
Service shows that there are four major 
areas in New Hampshire where problems 
with respect to the care of children of 
working mothers are now arising. It is 
estimated that approximately 55,500 
women are working in industries in the 
State and 7,500 additional women will 


be employed within the next 6 months, 


The plan for extended school services 
to children of working mothers is spon- 
sored by the committee on community 
services for children and youth, a sub- 
committee of the State advisory com- 
mittee on welfare of the State council 
of defense. Its 42 members represent 
all operating State agencies, profes- 
sional groups, educational institutions, 
and State-wide private organizations 
which are concerned with the welfare 
of children and youth. 

The following services to children of 
working mothers are to be furnished 
through the State Department of Edu- 
cation: 


1. To promote and develop nursery 
schools and kindergartens as needed 
for preschool children. 

2. To plan for before- and after- 
school services for school-age chil- 
dren. 

3. To assist in the development of 
in-service training courses for nur- 
sery school teachers and to advise in 
the development of in-service train- 
ing courses for volunteers. 

4. To promote parent education as 
an integral part of the program in the 
community. 

5. To interpret this program to local 
communities. 

6. To coordinate the services of Fed- 
eral, State, and local organizations 
and agencies in the development of 
Services for children of working 
mothers. 


A person professionally trained in nur- 
stry-school education is to be added to 
the State Department of Education. 


OHIO 


The magnitude of Ohio’s industrial ef- 
fort may be appreciated from U. S. Em- 
Dloyment Service reports of July 1942, 
which show that there were 931,742 per- 


sons employed in war industries. Of this 
number 133,178, or 14.3 percent, were 
women. On October 20 the War Man- 
power Commission certified to the War 
Production Board that in 10 areas of the 
State critical labor shortages existed, 
and in seven more areas similar short- 
ages would soon be felt. All of this ex- 
pansion has led to a rapid increase in the 
employment of women. 

Last October, the State Council of De- 
fense appointed a committee on day-care 
as a subcommittee of its welfare and 
child-care committee. Personnel include 
representatives of the departments of 
Public Welfare, Health and Education, of 
WPA, Child Welfare League, the Council 
of Social Agencies, American Federation 
of Labor, Ohio CIO, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, United States Employment 
Service, Day Nursery Association, and 
the School of Applied Science of Western 
Reserve University. 

The following services to children of 
working mothers are to be sponsored by 
the State Department of Education: 

1. Aid in securing adequate organization 


within local communities for planning and 
supervision of children’s services. 


2. Aid to local child-care committees and 
particularly to local public school people 
in carrying on continuous local surveys to 
determine present and probable future con- 
ditions with respect to care of children of 
employed parents. 


3. Aid in planning and executing the 
actual program for extension of school serv- 
ices to care for children of employed 
mothers. 

Three additional staff members, a su- 
pervisor and two assistant supervisors, 
are to be added to the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education to render these 
services. 


TENNESSEE 


According to figures secured from the 
U. S. Employment Service, there are 
49,250 women currently employed in 14 
of the critical industrial areas of the 
State. Many more women are to be 
added during the present year. Four of 
these areas are in need of child-care 
services at once. 

The State committee planning services 
for children of working mothers is a 
committee of the State defense council 
composed of representatives of agencies 
interested in services for children. Its 
function is to develop a coordinated pno- 
gram for all phases of child care. The 
State Department of Education is to be 
responsible for the following services: 
(1) Before- and after-school programs 
for children of school age, (2) programs 
for young children—kindergartens and 
nursery schools, (3) information service 
on homemaker’s problems, and (4) the 


training of workers for extended school 
services. 

To carry out these plans the State De- 
partment of Education will add the fol- 
lowing planning and consultative per- 
sonnel: A State supervisor of extended 
school services, a specialist in nursery 
education, a specialist in Negro educa- 
tion, and two regional field consultants. 


HAWAII 


The need of care for children of work- 
ing mothers in Hawaii is acute. At pres- 
ent practically all women able and will- 
ing to leave home for employment are 
working. The canneries have estimated 
that 60 percent of their women employees 
(totaling over 9,000) are married. The 
Army and the Navy employ many mar- 
ried women and are urging the establish- 
ment of child-care facilities in order to 
aid the recruitment of additional help. 

The Territory of Hawaii has no State 
or local defense council. Being under 
martial law, defense activities are carried 
on under the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Office of the Military Governor. 

The Territory’s child-care program is 
to be sponsored and operated by the 
Territorial Department of Public In- 
struction. It is to be built around the 
use of local school facilities for the care 
of children of school age and the use of 
private kindergarten facilities for the 
care of young children. 

The community plan for child care in 
Honolulu involves several services: (1) 
The care of the school-age child, (2) the 
care of the young child, (3) the training 
of teachers, and (4) adequate counseling 
service. 

A start has already been made in 
Honolulu toward a program for caring 
for the children of working mothers. 
The Honolulu Council of Social Agencies 
has employed a person on a temporary 
basis to organize the work. The com- 
missioners of public instruction have 
granted teachers permission to accept 
employment for extra hours up to a max- 
imum of 12 weekly to carry on this 
program. 

Eight child-care centers are now op- 
erating on a demonstration basis. Five 
of these centers are for children of school 
age and are located in public schools. 
They are in session from the close of 
school until 5 p. m., including Saturday. 

The care of young children is being 
provided in three centers under the aus- 
pices of the Free Kindergarten and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association. Through the ex- 
tension of hours and by arranging for 
the preparation of food for the children’s 


(Turn to page 30) 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


_A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important develop- 
ments of the previous two weeks made available by Office of War Information. 


In the third week of January the 
President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain held an- 
other dramatic conference, this time at 
Casablanca in French Morocco. The 
two leaders—accompanied by the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staffs of the two na- 
tions—announced that the war would 
not end until the “unconditional sur- 
render” of the Axis and said the objec- 
tives of the United Nations in 1943 were 
maintenance of the Allies’ newly won 
initiative and dispatch of all possible aid 
to Russia and China. The story of the 
conference is complete, “‘so far as it can 
be told at the present time”, and sub- 
sequent chapters undoubtedly will be 
written as events unfold, said White 
House Secretary Early. 


Lend-Lease 


Lend-Lease Administrator Stettinius 
reported the cumulative value of United 
States Lend-Lease aid from the date it 
started, March 11, 1941, to December 
31, 1942, was $8,253,000,000, and of this 
amount 79 percent was for goods trans- 
ferred and 21 percent for services ren- 
dered. About 90 percent of the goods 
transferred to governments of Lend- 
Lease countries have been exported—to- 
tal Lend-Lease exports for the period 
covered were valued at $5,959,000,000, 
and military items represented $3,300,- 
000,000 of this. This country, in 15 
months of Lend-Lease aid to Russia, 
shipped that nation about 2,600 planes, 
3,200 tanks and 81,000 military motor ve- 
hicles. We have shipped more planes 
and tanks to the U.S. S. R. than to any 
other country since the beginning of the 
program. 

“Lend-Lease,” said Mr. Stettinius, “is 
not a loan of money. Nor has it ever 
been an act of charity. The Lend-Lease 
program of providing goods and services 
to nations resisting the Axis aggressors 
was undertaken for the defense of this 
country and has been carried out in the 
interests of the people of the United 
States. We have aided other peoples 
under Lend-Lease because their interests 
coincided with our interests.” 

In addition to the other benefits our 
country receives in return for this aid, 
our Allies are providing us—without dol- 
lar payment on our part—with supplies 
and services as reciprocal Lend-Lease, 


he said. For example, supplies, other 
than construction materials, received by 
U.S. forces in the United Kingdom from 
May to November 1942 would have taken 
1,200,000 ship tons if shipped from this 
country. Australia and New Zealand 
already have given to U. S. forces in the 
South and Southwest Pacific areas more 
than 100,000,000 pounds of food. 


Agriculture and Farm Manpower 


Agriculture Secretary Wickard an- 
nounced a Federal subsidy program of 
approximately $100,000,000—more of a 
subsidy to consumers than to farmers be- 
cause it will permit farmers to increase 
production without immediately higher 
prices—to encourage increased produc- 
tion of war foods and fibers in 1943. 
Earlier, he made available through the 
Food Distribution Administration a new 
source of credit at the county level for 
the production of essential wartime food 
and fiber. Between $200,000,000 and 
$225,000,000 of additional funds became 
immediately available. 

Unified responsibility of supplying 
labor for war production on farms was 
given to Mr. Wickard by Chairman Mc- 
Nutt of the War Manpower Commission. 
The directive, consolidating functions 
previously divided between the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and the Agriculture 
Department, brings together in the De- 
partment the responsibility for recruit- 
ing and placing farm labor, the determi- 


nation of needs and areas of supply, the 


transportation of farm workers to short- 
age areas, and the determination of 
war-essential crops. The two men told 
the press that unless 3,500,000 persons 
are placed on farms by the time the sea- 
sonal peak is reached this summer, agri- 
culture in general faces a breakdown. 
With agriculture during the past 2 years 
losing on an average of 1,500,000 work- 
ers a-year, the Agriculture Department 
field agencies might arrange for the clos- 
ing of schools during weeks when there 
Was a critical farm labor shortage, Mr. 
Wickard said. 

Acting to liberalize requirements for 
agricultural deferments, the Selective 
Service Bureau issued a revised guide, 
providing that a local draft board would 
be justified in some cases in deferring 
an agricultural worker who produced as 
little as 8 war units of essential products, 


re, 


instead of the 16 formerly considered , 
standard. It pointed out, however, thy 
the national objective has beer. declareg 
to be the production of 16 or more wy 
units by as many farmers as possible 
The new guide also made numerous addi. 
tions to the list of essential crops fo 
the production of which farmers may 
deferred. 

The Requirements Committee of the 
War Production Board authorized th: 
allotment of an additional 50,000 tons of 
Bessemer steel to be delivered during 
the first quarter of this year for th 
manufacture of the various types of farm 
machinery included in the Agricultur 
Department’s program. By this action, 
the total for farm machinery is raised 
from 137,000 to 187,000 tons, 


Strategic Materials 


Work is scheduled to begin in March 
on a second big oil pipeline, which wil 
deliver 235,000 barrels of petroleum 
products daily from the Beaumont. 
Houston area in Texas, to tank car load. 
ing points at Norris City, Ill., and Sey. 
mour, Ind. Operation of the 836-mik, 
20-inch line, Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes reported, will result in a net addi. 
tional delivery by tank car of 110,000 bar. 
rels of petroleum products daily to th 
East. 

(Turn to page 32) 


Programs of States 
(From page 29) 


meals in the public-school cafeteria, 
child-care services of a high standard are 
being maintained. These centers are i 
operation from 7:30 a. m. to 5:30 p.m 

An apprentice program has been set wp 
with the cooperation ofthe Free Kin 
dergarten Association,ePalama Settle 
ment, OCD, and the Home Economits 
Division of the Department of Publir 
Instruction. Two types of training pro 
grams are offered—training for volun 
teers and for apprentices. 

A counseling service is also provided 
Investigation of families in need of aij 
but without means of support and are 
ferral service to established centers are 
examples of the needs to be met. Hel 
in this phase of the program is given} 
the Child Welfare Division of the De 
partment of Public Welfare and from th 
Child and Family Service, a private wél 
fare agency. The health aspects of th 
program are handled by the publi 
health nurses who work through wt 
schools. Funds have been requested 4 
employ a local director in Honolulu § 
well as a Territory-wide director and 
social-service consultant. 
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‘T]). U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 


* 








Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 





New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


ScHOOL CHILDREN AND THE War SERIE=: 
School Services for Children of Work- 
ing Mothers. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
emment Printing Office, 1943. 6 p. 
(Leaflet No. 1.) 5 cents. 


What you, your schools, your community 
can do to meet the needs of mothers in war- 
time industry are explained in this leaflet. 
The questions: Why school services for chil- 
dren of working mothers need to be estab- 
lished, what they are, and how, where, and 
when they can be developed, are also given 
answers. 


All-Day School Programs for Chiidren 
of Working Mothers. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 12 p. 
(Leaflet No. 2.) 5 cents. 


Answers to the following questions are 
given: What is the all-day school program? 
What does the all-day school program do for 
children? How can a community interested 
ih such a program get one started? What 
Kinds of activities should be included in 
the program? What space and housing fa- 
tilities are needed? 


Nursery Schools Vita: to America’s 
War Effort. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 12p. (Leaf- 
kt No.3.) 5 cents. 


Questions pertaining to nursery schools are 
answered, such as: What is a nursery school? 
What does the nursery school do for chil- 
dren? What does the nursery school do for 
parents who work outside the home? Does 
the nursery school need professionally 
trained teachers? How can volunteer helpers 
be used in the nursery school? What are 
the minimum essentials for equipment? 


Educational Associations and Direc- 
tories. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 73 p. (Part IV, 
Educational Directory, 1942-43.) 5 
cents. 


Directory of (1) American associations— 
National, sectional, and State; (2) Educa- 
tional foundations and boards; (3) Church 
tducational organizations; (4) International 
fducational associations and foundations; 
(5) National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
fs; (6) Executive officers of State library 
‘Mmmissions; (7) State library associations; 
(8) Educational and social directories and 
yearbooks, 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Army. Ordnance Department. 
Metalurgency. Washington, U. 8S. Army, 
Ordnance Department, October 1942. 
10 p. Illustrated. Free. 


Presented to relieve the emergency that 
exists in the high alloy steel supply. A se- 
quel to “Tremendous Trifles.” 

U.S. Congress. House. Address of the 
President of the United States. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. Op. (78th Cong., Ist sess., H. Doc. 
No. 1.) 5 cents. 

The President’s address on the state of the 
Union, delivered before a joint session of 
the two houses of Congress, January 7, 1943, 
at the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. 99 Ways to 
Share the Meat. Washington, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, November 1942. 
4p. Free from Office of Information of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Designed to help civilians face the wartime 
problem of meat rationing. 





‘ . How to 
Make Your Gas or Electric Range Last 
Longer. Prepared by Bureau of Home 
Economics and issued jointly with U. S. 
Office of Price Administration. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, October 1942. 8-page folder. Il- 
lustrated. 5 cents per copy; $1 per 100 
copies. Single copies free from Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculture, 
and Office of Price Administration. 

Tells how to get longer and better service 
from gas and electric ranges. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Which Jobs for Young Work- 
ers? No. 2—Advisory Standards for 
Shipbuilding. Washington, Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, December 
1942. 6p. Free. 

Presents a plan for placement and train- 
ing that will serve as a guide for placing 
workers under 18 years of age in the ship- 
building industry. The plan is based on a 
recent study of the hazards involved and of 
the labor supply available for the industry. 

U. S. Department of State. Peace and 
War; United States Foreign Policy, 1931- 
1941. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 144 p. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 1853.) 25 
cents. 


An introduction to a collection of docu- 
ments (in process of publication) concern- 


ing the foreign relations of the United States 
during the decade 1931-1941, especially its 
policies and acts in promoting peace and 
world order and in meeting the world-wide 
dangers from Japanese, German, and Italian 
aggression. 


U. S. Federal Security Agency. Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Community Organization Section. 
Health, Welfare, and Related Aspects of 
Community War Services. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, Com- 
munity Organization Section, Rev. Oc- 
tober 1942. 15 p. Single copies free. 

Says that wartime community planning in 
the field of health and related services should 
be developed in relation to Federal and Na- 
tional programs operating through State and 
local agencies; indicates problems to be 
solved; and shows how Federal agencies can 
help. 

U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. The Future of Transportation; 
Building America. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, September 
1942. 43 p. 10 cents. 

A summary of the Board’s report on 
“Transportation and National Policy,” which 
emerged after a year of study under the gen- 
eral guidance of Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the Advisory Committee for the study. 

U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Latin America; Its 
People—Resources—Problems and Share in 
the War. Washington, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Summer 1942. 28 p. Illustrated. Dis- 
tributed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Single copies free. (Supply lim- 
ited.) 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull says that 
this extension of remarks by Representative 
Louis C. Rabaut of Michigan in the House 
of Representatives, June 30, 1942, will prove 
an aid to the understanding of our people. 
Can be used by children in the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades. 

U. S. Office of War Information. The 
Japanese are Tough. By the Honorable 
Joseph C. Grew, former United States 
Ambassador to Japan. Washington, 
Office of War Information, 1942. 4 p. 
Free. 


A radio address delivered August 30, 1942. 


. Negroes and the War. By 
Chandler Owen. Washington, Office of 
War Information, 1943. 68 p. Illus- 
trated. Single copies free. 

Tells by word and picture what Negro 
Americans are doing in agriculture, industry, 
and the armed services; what they have to 


lose if the Axis wins; and what they have 
to gain by an American victory. 
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U. S. President. Seventh Report to 
Congress on Lend-Lease Operations; 
For the Period Ended December 11, 1942. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 36p. 10 cents. 

Among the topics discussed are the amount 
expended, goods transferred, services ren- 
dered, countries which have received supplies, 
and ways by which United Nations are pool- 
ing their resources. 

U. S. War Department. Services of 
Supply. Office of the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer. Information Letter No. 8. Unre- 
stricted. Washington, War Department, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, August 
1942, 24 p. Illustrated. Single copies 
free. 


Titles of some of the articles are: Formal 
Dedication Marks Opening of Camp Murphy; 
Signal Corps Exhibit Draws Record Crowds; 
and Legal Branch Injects Speed and Economy 
into War Effort, 


RADIO 
(From page 4) 


Government Radio 
Program Log 


Following are current Government 
radio programs over national networks. 
Program title, the day, the EWT time, 
and the network should be helpful in 
locating them on your dial. 


SUNDAY 


Soldiers of Production—11:30-12 noon, 
Blue. 
Womanpower—12:15-12:30 p. m., CBS. 
Chaplain Jim—2-2:30 p. m., Blue. 
Show of Yesterday and Today—2:30-3 
p. m., Blue. 
This is Fort Dix—3, Mutual. 
Army Hour—3:30-4:30 p. m., NBC. 
This is Our Enemy—10:30-11 p. m., 
Mutual, 
Monpbay 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p. m., 
Blue. 
The Sea Hound—5-5:15 p. m., Blue. 
TUESDAY 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p. m., 
Blue. 
U. S. Army Band—1:45-2:15 p. m., Blue. 
Victory Hour—2:30-3 p. m., Blue. 
The Sea Hound—5-5:15 p. m., Blue. 
WEDNESDAY 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p. m., 
Blue. 
The Sea Hound—5-5:15 p. m., Blue, 
What is Your War Job?—7-7:25 p, m., 
Blue. 
THURSDAY 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p. m., 
The Sea Hound—5—5:15 p. m., Blue. 
One Hundred Million Questions—6:30- 
6:45 p. m., CBS. 





WAR POSTERS 
AVAILABLE 


Posters obtainable free upon request 
from the Division of Public Inquiries, 
Office of War Infcrmation, Washington, 
D. C.: 


Americans! Share the Meat. 

A Message To Our Tenants. 
Avenge December 7th. 

The Enemy Is Listening. 

Free Labor Will Win. 

Give ’Em The Stuff To Fight With. 
Give It Your Best (Flag). 
Remember December 7th. 
Somebody Blabbed (Sailor). 
Somebody Blabbed (Soldier). 
Someone Talked. 

United Nations Fight For Freedom. 
United We Stand (Streamer). 
United We Win. 

We French Workers Warn You. 





Neighborhood Call—7:30-7:45 p. m., 
NBC, 
Wings for Victory—10:15-10:45 p. m., 
Blue. 
FRIDAY 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p. m., 
The Sea Hound—5-5:15 p. m., Blue, 


SATURDAY 


Coast Guard on Parade—11:30-12 noon, 
NBC. 

Consumer Time—12:15-12:30 p. m., NBC. 

Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 p. m., 
Blue. 

I Hear America Singing—6-6:15 p. m., 
Blue. 

Over Here (Treasury Show)—7-8 p. m., 
Blue. 

Bond Wagon—10:15-10:45 p. m., Mu- 
tual. 


Two Weeks of War 
(From page 30) 


The Agriculture Department reported 
progress in the expansion of the guayule 
rubber-production program under sev- 
eral of its cooperating agencies has ex- 
ceeded early expectations. Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, Chairman of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, gave Rubber Direc- 
tor Jeffers complete control over the 
Government’s rubber importation pro- 
gram, relegating the Board to an ad- 
visory capacity. The Rubber Reserve 
Company was exempted from the Board’s 
control. 


New Packets on 
Canada 

Announced by ; 
Information Exchange 


A collection of materials on Canag J 
her people, physical resources, econom 
and social development, education, relgu: 
tions with the United States, and her war 
effort has been assembled into two loan 
packets by the Information Exchange, 

Many of the items in the packets hai ) 
been contributed by the Canadian Gov. 
ernment, one of them an informative) 
handbook entitled Canada 1942, pres) 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of § 
tistics. In addition to a number of ate 
tractive booklets describing life in { 
different Provinces, there is an issue 
the Canadian Geographic Journal; ay 
issue of The School, containing a spect 
supplement on educational progress; 9) 
series of broadcasts, Canada to the 
United States, and Canadians All—§) 
Primer of Canadian National Unity, bot 
issued by the Director of Public Informas’ 
tion in Ottawa; and an Oxford Pamphie} 
on World Affairs entitled Canada, 
treating the subject of national unity, 
There are several recent reports 
Canada’s participation in the war of 
battle fronts and production fronts. 1 

Of particular interest to elementary, 
and junior high school teachers will te 
the classroom unit developed in Powell) 
Junior High School, Washington, D, G, 
in connection with a national radio’ 
broadcast called The Romance of the 
Rivers, and two other units of study, ome” 
used in the Sacramento Public Schoolg) 
and the other in the Janney Schooh 
Washington, D. C. cs 

A 100-page special issue of Think, the 
Canadian National Exhibition Numbe 
1941, is contained in the packets; alse” 
two articles from Social Education maga’ 
zine. The World Peace Foundation pro-" 
vided copies of its pamphlet, Canada an@, 
the United States. The National Gede 
graphic Society supplied a set of cole 
plates and two school bulletins. 
excellent bibliographies are included, one) 
a general reading guide and the other for 
children and young people. These first 
appeared in the Booklist of the Americ 
Library Association. 

To receive these packets for 2 week 
study, write to the Information Ex) 
change, U. S. Office of Education, Fee 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. © 
There is no expense to the borrowéhy, 
since franked mailing labels are ful 
nished for the return of packets, wh 
wrapped in packages weighing 4 pound 
or less. 
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